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For the Companion. 
IN THE HEADINGLY SWAMP. 


Nine years ago come next sixteenth of Septem- 
ber I was crouching among bulrushes beside a 
narrow pond in the Great Headingly Swamp, | 
about nine miles from Winnepeg, Manitoba. My 
purpose was to shoot ducks on their evening flight 
overhead, or any that might attempt to alight in 
the water near me. 

From distances of about a quarter of a mile in 
three directions came frequent reports of my 
companions’ guns. On hearing a shot I usually 
stood up and looked to see if birds were flying 
my way. 

Sometimes I saw the head of the ambushed 
man who had fired, and always I saw flights of 
startled ducks wheeling and slanting against the 
flushed west or the clear gray of other horizons. 

The birds invariably settled down in some pond 
beyond my range. Thus, unable to get a shot, 
I gazed for longer and longer periods over the 
interminable spread of reeds, whose vast mel- 
ancholy of yellowing brown seemed somehow 
widened to infinity when puffs of smoke rose and 
drifted from my comrades’ guns. 

Sometimes the far yelp of a retriever came 
across the stillness. I alone had no dog. 

While I looked on that solemnity of early 
evening a little splashing drew my attention toa 
muskrat that swam within twenty yards of my 
standing place. 

The small fellow came out from the opposite 
reeds, crossed the narrow pond, entered the 
bulrushes near me, emerged once more and swam 
meandering around the edges of the pond. Huis 
graceful wake made the only ripple on that black 
water. So vivid was the sunless light from the 
clear gray sky that I could often see the gleam of 
his eyes. 

The busy creature seemed in search of some- 
thing, puzzled by its absence and yet amused. 
Sometimes he changed his course suddenly, as if 
his attention were drawn by sounds inaudible to 
me, and always his motions were alert. Sucha 
little fellow, so preoccupied, so animated, so 
eager, so happy in the great solitude under the 
coming night! While I live I shall never forget 
him, for I shot him dead at the moment he noticed 
me. 

There he lay, quivering on the still water, while 
the accusing roar of my gun went away over the 
marsh, and I wondered sorely at the impulse 
which had moved my heart and my hand. 

Why had I killed him? 

He was far beyond my reach, his peltry was 
almost worthless, his flesh useless to me. 

Without any reason I had quieted forever the 
small activities and joys whose embodiment soon 
floated without motion and scarcely visible on the 
black pond. 

“Well, he is out of pain,” I told myself. ‘I’m 
glad I killed him outright. ‘To have wounded 
him would have been worse. But it was a shame! 
Poor little chap! But the pain was momentary, 
and now all his troubles are over. He is just one 
of the innumerable millions sentient for a little 
day and gone to the sum of the dead.” 

Then another muskrat came from the reeds, 
and I began to understand what I had done. 
This one swam forth and stopped an instant. I 
could see the inquiring turns of its head. Then 
it went straight to its dead. 

Close by the small corpse the water must have 
been tinged with blood. There the living paused 
one moment before it touched its mate. Then it 
put its nose against the warm, dead body. 

It seemed unable to understand. How gently 
it pushed the quiet corpse! How it could not 
believe that its dear comrade was not strangely 
counterfeiting ! 

The creature swam away a few yards, stopped | 
and, not being followed, quickly returned to 
mouth its little mate again. 

No, no motion, no response! Around and 
around the dead then swam the living, sometimes 
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stopping to assure itself by a touch that this 
unresponsive thing could really be its mate. 
Twice it went distractedly away but came back 
and resumed that swimming round and round. 
It would not be persuaded—it could not accept 
this for the end. 

If a cry or a whimper had come from the forlorn 
muskrat I should have seemed to have a gauge 
for its woe. But that dumb grief appeared as 
immeasurable as the silence of the evening. 

I stamped on my platform of reeds, I shouted, 
and still the little creature swam round its dead. 
So strange and piteous was that devotion, so 
bitterly did I realize the anguish of the animal’s 
heart that I raised my gun to end its mourning. 
But I could not take its life. 

I turned my back on the two and trudged 
away in the twilight. 

Shall | ever have that deed off my conscience ? 
When I think of the Great Lone Land, its lakes 


/and plains and forests stretch vaguely away and 


| away in my vision from around a narrow, reed- 
lined, black pond just stirred by the swimming 
of a loving creature dumbiy trying to comprehend 
the quietness of its murdered mate. 

Epwarp W. McTavisH. 
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CELESTIAL TORPIDITY. 


The slowness with which the Chinese mind acts 
on the least perplexing occasions may serve to 
remind one of Charles Reade’s remark, that 
‘‘Mankind are not lacking in intelligence, but they 
have one intellectual defect; they are muddle- 
heads!’ The author of ‘Chinese Characteristics” 





| writes : 


To the educated Chinese any idea whatever 
comes as a surprise for which it is possible that 
he will be totally unprepared. His mind is like 
a rusty smooth-bore cannon, mounted on an old 
decrepit carriage which requires much hauling 
about before it can be pointed at anything, and 
then is sure to miss fire. Thus, when a person is 
asked a simple question, such as ‘‘How old are 
you?” he gazes vacantly at the questioner and 
asks in return: 

“] ae 

**Yes, you.” 

He summons up his mental energies for the 
shock, and repeats : ‘ 

**How old?” 

“Yes; how old.” 

Once more adjusting the focus, he inquires : 

‘*How old am I?” 

“Yes; how old are you?” 

““Fifty-eight,’’ he replies, with accuracy of aim, 
his piece being at last in working order. 

A prevalent example of intellectual torpor is 
the habit of announcing as a reason for a fact, the 
fact itself. 

‘“‘Why do you not put salt into the bread- 
cakes?’ you ask of a Chinese cook, and he 
responds : 

“We do not put salt into bread-cakes.”’ 

‘*How is it that with so much ice in your city, 
none is stored up for winter ?”’ 

“No, we do not store up ice for winter.”’ 

The cook makes it a practice to serve up the 
last of some article, and then serves the next 
meal without it. When asked the reason, he 
ingenuously replies : 

‘‘There was no more.” 

‘*But why didn't you ask for more in time ?’’ 

‘I did not ask for any more,” is his satisfactory 
explanation. 

A man who has called to settle his account 
with you talks about it for hours, and then when 
the matter is concluded and you have locked your 
safe, remarks: 

“I have still another account beside this one.”’ 

“Then why did you not say so when I had the 
safe open ?”’ 

“Oh, I thought that account and this one had 
nothing to do with each other.” 

A patient in a dispensary, after taking a liberal 
allowance of the physician’s time, retired to the 
waiting-room, and when the door was opened 
advanced to enter. Upon hearing that his case 
had been already treated, he remarked with 
delightful simplicity : 

‘‘But I’ve got another disease besides that one !”’ 


————_<.¢e—___—_ 
SHE SAW IT. 


A writer in Harper's Bazar offers some sensible 
observations about the proper treatment of ser- 
vants. Employers get what they give, she says. 
‘*‘We pay money for work, pound for pound. If 
we want human feeling besides, we can get it 
only by giving it ourselves.”’ She believes that 
female servants, especially, are not often enough 
shown the reason of things. Many of them need 
to be treated like children. 


I have rarely seen a servant with whom, when 
I met her on the ground of like feelings, I could 
not do just as I pleased. 

Once a woman objected to doing the work in 
the way I wished. Her own way she thought 
was easier, and she did not see why mine should 
be preferred. It is a common matter of disa- 
greement, is it not ? 

‘““Maggie,”’ said I, “last night you took your 
new dress to be made. Now put on your hat 
and go down and tell vour dressmaker to make it 
in any easy way to suit herself. Tell her it does 
not matter whether you like it or not. She can 
make it any way that comes handy.”’ 

‘‘Indade an’ I won’t, ma’am,”’ cried Maggie, 
indignant. 
makin’ it, an’ haven't I a right to have it made to 
suit meself ?”’ 

“Of course you have,” said Il. ‘And if you 
are working for me, and you expect me to pay 
you good money for doing it, ought I not to be 
pleased instead of you ? 

Maggie looked at me a minute; then she 
laughed. She never made another objection to 
doing things ‘‘my way.’’ It is better to havea 
servant with quick perceptions than one who has 


| graduated at all the cooking-schools in New 


York. 
The mistresses who treat their servants in this 


way get the best work and the heartiest good 
\ 


feeling. 


“Sure I pay her good money for! 
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A REQUEST BY MAIL WILL BRING 
YOU BY RETURN POST OUR ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE FOR’ THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER_ SEASON, 
INCLUDING SELF-MEASUREMENT 
BLANKS, PRICE LISTS AND INFOR- 
MATION AS TO HOW YOU CAN HAVE 
A VARIETY OF GARMENTS SENT 
YOU FOR SELECTION IF YOU ARE 
UNABLE TO VISIT OUR STORE IN 
PERSON. 
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MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHIERS AND 
OUTFITTERS, 


SHUMAN CORNER. 
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The Phaetons wt we » make are certainly 


© very choice, and we finish them in 
© the best manner. Heavy broadcloth 
e—. trimming, extra high spring back, 
© storm apron in dash, long, easy 


springs, best leather top. 





Carriages, Two Wheelers, Road Carts,etc., 
nd Two Wheelers are a specialty with 
SYRACUSE, N.Y 
Seems to be Talking About 


The list of vehicles we manufacture is @: 
in great variety. Fashionable oer elties . 
—f Catalogue and complete price list 
BRADLEY & (0 14 Warren St. New York. 

Lt 196498 Sudbury St. Boston. 


very large, and includes one and two seat 
= the way of Buckboards. Beach Wagons cH 
mailed free to any address. 

The sure and Speedy Relief for Nervous and 


Sick iin Neural cia sud pleeplese- 
ness. UPACO LIKE MAGIC 
ontains no A fat 


Co . 
Sold by all druggists at 25 cts. x, or sent by mail by 
the PYRO-FEBRIN RIN CO., North Northampton, Mass. 


_ AYER’S 


Hygienic 7 Substitute 
COFFEE. 


The only Perfect Substitute ever produced. 


Price, 20 cents per pound, which is much less than you 
have to pay for any kind of coffee. Every element in its 
composition is benefici Comp ded by M.S. AYER 
of Boston, a vegetarian for many years. 

Directions: Prepare the same as coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for the same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Grocers sell it. 


M. S. AYER & CO., 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
189-191 STATE ST., BOSTON, 








MASS. | 








Mend Sais tei 
Garden Hose. 








} Hudson Garden Hose Mender is a 
| most practical device, so simple a child can 
use it. Write for descriptive circular. 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 Bands, 
1 Pair Pliers, post-paid, $1.00. Extra 
| parts sold separately. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
Agents Wanted in Every Town. 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, N, Leominster, Mass. — 











FARMERS. 


Darling’s High Grade Fer- 
tilizers, and Pure Bone 


contain Plant Food sufficient for any crops. 


Agricultural Chemicals for Sale. 


Send for our New Catalogue and Prices, 
and see what we offer you, before purchasing. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 

Pawtucket, R. I. 





Take it with you. 
Keep it near you. 
Use it freely, morning, noon 


Witch 
and night and your skin will 
never suffer from exposure Cream 


to sun or wind. Itis delightfully cooling. 


For sale by Druggists. 50 and 25 cent bottles. 
malt size by mail, 35c. Samples by mail, 10c. C. 
H. & J. Price, Salem, Mass. 





The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 








The Weir Stove 


ton, Mass., are 


Co., of Taun- 


the makers. 
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F the contents of one 


package of 


Cerealine Flakes,” costing 


twenty cents, a cook in a private 
family of six persons made 


puddings five times, waffles 
twice, muffins three times, 
griddle-cakes five times; used 


“Cerealine Flakes” in place of 


sago, macaroni, vermicelli, or barley in soups twice, and 


added some to six bakings of bread. 


Buy a package of 


“Cerealine Flakes” of your grocer, and try how far you can 
make its contents go yourself. 


Ask your grocer for ‘‘Cerealine Flakes.”’ 


The Cerealine Cook Book will 


be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen and 


enclose a two-cent stamp. 


THE CEREALINE MFG. 


Co., Columbus, Ind. 
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LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
An Amazing Discovery. 


Lois had a happy nature, and in spite of the 
generally serious view which the New Bedford 
people seemed to take of her, she kept, on the 
whole, a cheerful mind. 

She was much more accustomed to gladness 
than to sadness. Indeed, she could hardly remem- 
ber a sadness at all since she was a very little girl, 
and her father’s old horse, Blackberry, 
on whose back she had learned to ride, 
had peacefully died of his many years. 

These queer fancies of the New Bed- 
ford people were far from producing 
any serious anxiety on her part. She 
yawned comfortably as she made her- 
self ready for sleep, and slept delight- 
fully all night. When an early ray of 
the morning touched her, and made her 
open her eyes, she pushed aside the 
window curtains and took a look at 
Buzzard’s Bay and its farther shore, 
where the land stretched, tapering and 
melting away down toward Cape Cod. 

She could at least see the haze that 
wrapped the dear old spot which was 
her home, and if these mysterious 
singularities of hers should prove to be 
of an unpleasing nature to the people 
of New Bedford, she said to herself 
that she could at least flit across or 
around that pretty bay, to the dearest 
of all homes, and be very satisfactory 
to the people there. 

She had had a pleasant life on the 
elbow of Massachusetts’ great arm for 
nearly seventeen years, and she need 
not stay long where people stared and 
sighed at her, and objected to her 
bonnet. 

So she looked smiling and contented 
when cousin Stephen found her, as he 
went to look for his morning paper, 
sitting on the front doorsteps wrapped 
in a shawl, and for want of hens, feed- 
ing those odious little English sparrows 
which had waked him too soon. 

“Why, who’s this, who’s this, sitting 


on my doorstep feeding my enemy ?”’ said cousin | her the uncomfortable scrutiny to which she had 


Stephen. ‘Come in and be fed thyself, my dear. 
Come in out of the cold, and let those noisy 
creatures go to Fairhaven or Mattapoisett for 
their breakfast, and as much farther as they like.” 


sweet, and they had an executive manner, as if 
they were upon earth to see that things were 
attended to—not only done, but accomplished. 
| What is the differenc:? If this were an exposi- 
tory treatise, I could show you; but believe me, 
without the treatise, many things are done that 
are not accomplished. 

“How do you do, Gertrude? Well, Lily, you 
do remember me now and then, after all!"’ said 
| Una, falling into the world’s manner of speech. 
“This is my cousin, Lois Mallet; and Lois, these 
| are my friends, Gertrude and Lilian Langdon.” 

Lois’s hand was twice warmly clasped, and 
these fresh, bright creatures, instead of giving 


| been growing accustomed, beamed upon her with 

| the sunniest, friendliest smiles that she had seen 
since she left home. 

Lois had never heard of the man with an axe 
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“But it’s so pleasant to have them come and | to grind, and if she had, an uninteresting man 
take what I have to give,” said Lois, rising and| with an axe on his mind is a very different 
following cousin Stephen into the house. ‘I like | matter from two delightful girls whom you coutd 
to be asked to give. I wish I had something of | not help liking, and who gave a pleasant, uncer- 
consequence to give that would make a great | tain suggestion that they might have been asso- 
many people glad.”’ | ciating with violets. 

‘‘Well, whosoever desireth to give, unto her | 
shall an opportunity be given,’’ said cousin | said Lily, addressing herself to Lois, ‘and we 
Stephen; ‘‘but thee be careful, my child, what | have done so many meritorious things lately that 
thee gives, and who thee gives it to. Thee be| we felt as if we deserved to be acquainted with 
careful!" | you directly. What have we done? Dear me, I 


“Yes, we saw you at the lecture last evening,”’ | 


things that are too fine or too frail to be of any 
use to anybody: decorated towels, not very 
beautiful, and no relation whatever to a bath; 
thermometers, always down to zero, that are only 
excuses for some painted silk and bows of ribbon; 
pincushions impervious to pins —" 

“Don’t be so discouraging!"’ cried Gertrude. 
“I know your cousin is kinder,”’ she added, 
turning to Lois with her most charming manner. 
“You wouldn't refuse to help us with our fair for 
the poor little orphans, would you?” 

‘“What is it ?”’ 

‘Have you never been interested in fairs ?” 

“T know nothing about them,”’ said Lois. 





evening. 


and attractive, with evergreens and flags and 
those things, and we have all sorts of beautiful 
| and useful little articles’’—with a severe glance at 
| Una—“that people have kindly made and given 
us to sell; and nice things for those who would 
rather have something to eat than something to 
keep; and flowers for those who scorn to eat— 
really something to suit almost everybody. And 
the money that people pay for all this—or what 
is left of it after our expenses are deducted—is 
used to help take care of poor little orphans. 
You don’t object to that, do you?” 

“No, indeed,”’ said Lois. ‘How could any- 
body ?”” 
| “But the things that people seem to enjoy more 


“Well, we fix up the City Hall! to look pretty | 


| diffused—or not sufficiently concentrated. 


could make the living picture as glorious as the 
painting, it would be atriumph. That, in itself, 
would insure immense success to our fair. But 
the queen is the wonderful charm of the picture. 
The artist has given her a rare kind of beauty. 

“In New Bedford, however, beauty is too much 
It is 
said to be the rule, and plainness the exception 
here. We gave up hope of copying the picture 
with anything like success, because the most 
promising subjects we have tried looked like over- 
dressed dolls when we put them in the Queen of 
Sheha’s place. 

“We want some one who can so surpass and 
outshine the queenly apparel and the 
royal surroundings that one can think 
of nothing but the woman herself, her 
personality, her beauty; and when we 
saw vou last evening, Miss Mallet 

The speaker paused, amazed at the 
expression of Lois’s face. It had a 
strange, overwhelmed look, almost of 
alarm; and she sat with her eves fixed 
upon Miss Gertrude, as if in one 
concentrated gaze she was returning 
all the stares she had suffered since she 
came to New Bedford. 

“You conldn’t make a kinder, more 
generous use of your beauty, Miss 
Mallet,”’ said Gertrude, almost timidly 
herself; for she could not understand 
the strange look, and was afraid she 
had given offence. 

Lois could not answer. 
for her. 

“T don’t think Lois knows,’ she 
began; and then there was a moment's 
blank silence, during which the two 
visitors in their turn sat amazed and 
confounded. 

‘“‘Don’t—think —she—k nows—what ?" 
Lily presently asked, in a low, inward 
tone, which expressed deep incredulity. 
“You don’t mean to have us under- 
stand 

Yes,’ said Una, quickly, “I think 
you must understand.”’ 

‘That a girl could be unconscious of 
her own beauty—such beauty ?”’ 

The color rushed to Lois’s cheeks, 
and her lips moved; but whether in an 
effort to speak or whether from some 
tremulous spasm, it would have been 

impossible to say. To be suddenly told that you 
are not your supposed self, but some ineffably 
different creature, is not a quieting—not a com- 
mon experience. There was not room for the 
smallest trace of pleasure in Lois’s mind. It was 
altogether occupied with amazement and doubt; 


Una spoke 


| still, those who looked upon her felt that they 


had a much better right to be amazed. 

“Do excuse me!" said Gertrude. “It seems 
impossible! I did not think—why, most girls 
would be delighted.” 

Lois seemed not to hear the apology. 
absorbed in considering the occasion of it. 
said, ‘‘I should like to see the picture.” 

‘*Well, come home with me,”’ said Gertrude, 
eagerly. ‘It is a picture my father bought in 


She was 
She 


Then he fell into that mournful fashion of | wish it could be known! We should be a good | than all the other attractions are what we call Rome, in a fit of mental aberration or bewilder- 


deal regarded, I can tell you!” 

‘And one of our praiseworthy acts is to run 
about persuading other people to do good and be 
generous,”’ said Gertrude. 

‘“‘Are you going to persuade us?” 
with a little gesture of deprecation. 

‘*Yes; presently you’ll be invited to listen to 
some remarks.” 


looking at her that some other people had. 

It was as if she had only to conceive a wish in 
order that it should be granted, for that very 
morning she discovered that she had something 
of especial consequence which was much in 
request. She had just put on her sober hat and 
coat and her warm woollen gloves to go out with 
Una, when a maid came to bring cards to Una, 
and to say that the ladies down-stairs wished 
particularly to see Miss Mallet. ing,’ said Lily. ‘Do tell us, Una, are you going 

Una glanced at the cards, looked thoughtfully | to help us a little, or a good deal, about the fair ?”’ 
at Lois, and said, ‘‘H’m!”* “We are ready to do anything in the world for 

“Why, who can it be?”’ said Lois. ‘I don’t | the Orphan’s Home, but I don’t know that we 
know any one here, do I ?” care about doing anything for the fair,’’ said Una. 

‘“‘Thee’s come to the point where knowledge | “It’s a very roundabout way to attend toa simple 
srows. Thee may expect to know more and | matter.” 
more every day,” said Una, beginning to remove ‘Yes, for you; but we want you to help us 
her gloves. “Take off thy things, dear. We | tempt the selfish people to do. There are so many 
must go down.”’ | who won’t give us anything, but they will come 

Lois, acting upon her cousin’s advice and | to the fair and be amused, and pay for it.” 
example, removed her wraps, and passively fol- ‘*‘We met your father, and reasoned it all out 
lowed her down to the parlor. with him,” said Gertrude, ‘‘and he acknowledged 

The two young ladies they found awaiting them that it wasn’t a bad plan, and said he had no objec- 
were to Lois revelations of agreeableness. The tion to your doing what you pleased about it. 
chief difference between them seemed to be that We used up a good deal of eloquence to gain that 
one had blue eyes and wore blue, while the other | point. Don’t let us have to exhaust ourselves !”" 
had brown eyes and wore brown. “Oh, I'll come and look on,” said Una, ‘‘and 

They were both tall and fair and fresh and| be crushed to death in the cause, and buy a lot of 


Una asked, 





“T don’t stop to invite—I go right on remark- | 


the living pictures—pictures with live people in 
| them, you know, instead of the painted or en- 
| graved figures.” 
| Lois leaned forward, her lips parting and her 
| eyes opening a trifle wider. 
‘‘For instance—let me see,’’ continued Gertrude, 
looking about her for an example. ‘Take this 
| picture—‘Ruth Gleaning.’ Suppose we wanted to 
make that alive. We should cover the foreground 
of our picture—or the living copy of the picture— 
with scattered grain and sheaves; and 
wouldn't object to wearing a simple white dress, 
with a blue girdle, and that pretty arrangement of 
hair, and taking this attitude, to represent Ruth, 
| as she was gleaning in the field, would you ?”’ 
“Why, no,” said Lois, half-smiling, “I should 
| like it.’’ 
“Especially as you would be doing it for poor 


you | 


ment, he says; and he now confesses, with peni- 
tence as well as pride, that it cost almost as much 
as his house. I should like to show it to you.” 

‘“‘Una—”’ Lois began, turning to her cousin with 
wistful appeal. 

“It would be impossible for me to go,’’ said 
Una, in response, with a glance at the clock. “I 
must be at Miss Bonner’s at eleven; but you can 
go, of course. You will enjoy that much better 
than jogging about with me.” 

Never was an arrangement more satisfactory to 
everybody than this. Lois departed with her 
executive new friends, and Una, going up-stairs 
again, looked about to find her mother. 

That lady was discovered musing over a volume 


|of Emerson’s writings, with a desire to continue 


motherless and fatherless little children,” Lily | 


interjected. 

‘*Well, that would be a living picture,’’ Gertrude 
went on. ‘But it isn’t ‘Ruth Gleaning’ that we 
wish vou would kindly help us about. We wanted 
to make one superb picture live, but we could 

| find no one who would answer for the principal 
| figure until—until last evening. 

“The picture we wish to make represents the 
Queen of Sheba meeting King Solomon. If we 


the pleasure which had seemed all too short the 
evening before. 

“She knows it, mother!’’ said Una. “‘Gertrnde 
Langdon has told her with as much thoroughness 
as could be expected, even of Gertrude Langdon.” 

“T can’t help it,”’ said Mrs. Copeland, with a 
calm philosophy, which she might have absorbed 
from the volume in her hand. 

“And if thee objects to her being exhibited in 
the City Hall, as the Queen of Sheba, thee’d better 
speak to her, or write to consin Joseph.” 

Mrs. Copeland looked up with questions in her 
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eyes, and Una informed her of the favor Lois had 
been asked to doin charity to the Orphan's Home. 

Mrs. Copeland was a zealous patron of the 
Home, though hitherto she had been but little 
interested in the fair. She also had a firm belief 
in the duty of making use of all things. She 
utilized everything and everybody; every sub- 
stance and every idea. 

“My daughter,” 
were made for something. 
needed to complete their living picture, there's a 
use for them to begin with. It has greatly exer- 
cised my mind to try and conceive some good of 
such a troublesome gift. If it will really make 


those poor enterprises called fairs amount to | 
}ending the argument, “ladies don’t know any- 
| thing about these things. Try to stop crying, 
‘and play with the little boys while I'm away. 


something, the good of it is at length discovered. 
I shall be in favor of the plan.” 
‘‘But, mother, there lies the very danger thee 


dreaded. It will be sure to spoil her. She will 


be flattered and admired until her head is com- | 

|he joined an excursion going to a horse-race 
I thought so at first, but I 
She | 


pletely turned.” 

“I think not, Una. 
see she is not one of the sort to be spoiled. 
hasn't the smallest trace of vanity. She can't be 


much more looked at and admired than she was 
last evening, and J don’t see that it made the | 
slightest impression upon her. She has a remark- | 
The beauty of her soul | 


ably beautiful nature. 
seems to me equal to that of her face.” 


«You should have seen her, mother, when the | 


truth was dawning upon her. That would have 
been a picture to make live forever. 
is no mere beauty. ‘What 
chiselling!’ ‘What coloring!’ 
people say. But those things 

seem less to me than her 
charming expression, or ex- 
pressions, for they change 

with every thought. Shall we 

put all this up for the multi- 

tude to stare at?’’ 

“They'll stare at it, what- 
ever is done,’’ said Mrs. Cope- 
land. ‘*We can’t keep her 
behind a screen. It is better 
for her to stand willingly and 
let them all have one good 
stare, and be done with it, than 
to have such a scene as that 
last night wherever we go. 
The Lord made her, Una, and 
so far as I can see, He made 
her to be looked at." 

“But the gorgeous Queen of 
Sheba! What would Cousin 
Joseph say ?”’ 

“The Queen of Sheba is a 
Scriptural character, I be- 
lieve,”’ said Mrs. Copeland de- 
cisively. ‘I'll write to Joseph 
Mallet.” 

“And you think we may 
look forward to seeing our 
Cape Cod cousin turned into 
a barbaric queen ?”’ 

‘“Barbaric? Why, I don't 
know about that; but why 
was she made to look like a 
queen ?”’ 

“1 wonder why !"’ said Una, 
musingly. ‘‘I feel as if we were upon the eve of 
something important.” 

Mary CATHERINE LEr. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


DICK’S “SCHEME.” 


“Dick! Say, shall we go?"’ 

“Oh, yes, Dick!—please let’s run away! It 
seems as if I couldn't endure it here any longer !"’ 

Louis and Wade Dundas, eight and seven years 
old, were gazing anxiously up into the face of 
their ‘big fourteen-year-old brother, and waiting 
for his decision. 

They were standing on the veranda of a 
beautiful house which overlooked Seneca Lake. 
A winding path led across the lawn and along the 
edge of a deep, wild ravine down to a rustic 
summer-house which overhung the pebbly beach 
below. Stone steps led down to a pretty boat- 
house on the beach. There were row-boats here, 
which the boys could use at any time. 

In the roomy stables were three pretty ponies 
belonging to these boys. The front door, which 
stood wide open, showed within the house large, 
beautiful rooms through which they were free 
to play and wander as they liked. 

A pouring rain made boating or pony-riding 
out of the question just now, but the library just 
off the great hall was full of interesting books, 
and the cushioned window-seats and easy-chairs 
made it a delightful place in which to spend a 
rainy day. The play-room and workshop up 
in the attic were equally ideal retreats for a boy 
who was not in a literary mood. 

“It’s easy to say ‘Let's runaway,’ ”’ replied Dick, 
tragically, ‘‘but you little fellows would be sure 
to spoil it all by getting homesick or something. 
You could hardly rough it as I could.” 

Louis and Wade looked indignant. ‘Well, 
you'd better believe we wouldn't get homesick any 
quicker’n you would, Dick Dundas!’ exclaimed 
Wade, wrathfully. ‘‘What’s home anyway now, 
with papa and mamma in Europe, and only cross 
old Cousin Eleanor to take their place ?”’ 

Up to the previous day this same Cousin Eleanor 


said she, ‘those good looks | 
If that is what is | 


She surely | 
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had been considered anything but cross by the 
boys; and she was only eight years older than 
Dick. 

When she came to Fair Acres to take charge 
of the boys during their parents’ absence, she 
had at once entered into their affairs and shared 
in their fun. Indeed, so anxious was she to 
make home happy for them that she failed to 
hold them in the least restraint; and when, after 
three weeks of unbridied fun and jollity, a 
question arose in which she considered it her 
duty to render a decision adverse to Dick's 
wishes, she found her authority scouted by that 


| young man. 


“Oh, come now, Cousin Eleanor,’ he had said, 


I'll be back some time this evening.”’ 
He raced down to the steamboat landing, where 


across the lake. 

Nahum, the old black coachman, was sent 
post-haste in pursuit, but arrived too late to stop 
the truant, who stood waving his hat triumphantly 
from the upper deck of the boat. 

Cousin Eleanor and Nahum were both on the 
wharf awaiting the boat's return. Eleanor looked 
pale, and as if she had been cryingall day. Dick 
had not enjoyed himself. His conscience had 
been pricking him ever since the morning, and he 
would have told her so and begged her pardon, 


Dick develops 


had she not at that moment seized his arm and 
tried to shake him. 

That shake was an unwise measure on Eleanor’s 
part; but she was quite worn out with anxiety 
and nervousness, and hardly knew what she was 
doing. Upon arriving at the house, Nahum was 
ordered to escort Dick to his room, supperless, 
and to lock him in. 

The next morning she informed the boys that 
in order to keep them out of mischief she had 
resolved to give them some lessons every day 
during the three weeks which might elapse before 
their parents’ return. 

“T am sorry to put an end to your holidays,” 
she said, ‘‘but I can't let you run wild. If I teach 
you a little every day, I shall at least know where 
youare. We will begin at nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning. You can amuse yourselves as you like 
to-day !”’ 

The boys wandered out on the veranda, where 
they began their conversation about running 
away. 

“I have a scheme. I'll tell you that much,” 
Dick confessed presently, in a mysterious under- 
tone. ‘A fine one it is, too! I made it up last 
night after Cousin Eleanor shook me. And now 
that she has sprung this school business on us, I 
feel more like carrying it out than ever. Come 
over in the hammock, and I'll tell you something 
about it.” 

There was much whispering in the hammock. 
Lou and Wade clapped their hands and kicked 
up their heels over Dick’s scheme in a way which 
proved that it was highly satisfactory to them. 

“It is more like a strike, you see, than running 
away. It'll just bring Cousin Eleanor to terms, 
and give us our yacation rights,’ explained Dick. 
‘Papa never wanted us to study in vacation. 
We've got a right to strike, and we must lose no 
time getting ready. We must get everything 
done before night!”’ 

During the remainder of the day the boys were 
busy running back and forth between the house 
and boat-house and in riding to the village, where 
they made rather extensive purchases with their 
pocket-money at the grocer’s and baker's. 

Cousin Eleanor left them severely alone, feeling 
confident that they were too much subdued by the 
doom which hung over them to get into mischief. 








Indeed, at supper-time they were all so quiet and 
well-behaved that she half repented of her hasty 
action, and resolved to discontinue the lessons 
after a few days, if the boys were good. 

The boys went to bed surprisingly early. About 
nine o’clock three figures might have been seen 
climbing from one of the upper windows out upon 
the long, sloping roof which covered the kitchen 
quarters. Cautiously they crept down to the 
branches of a great maple-tree which grew close 
to the house, and in a few moments were on the 
ground. 

Keeping in the shadows of the trees, they 
hurried on down to the shore, scampered along 
the beach for a few rods, and then, turning into 
the ravine, hastened up it in the direction of the 
house. 

The trees which grew along its upper edge shut 
out every gleam of the moonlight, but the boys 
knew the path, and made their way easily through 
the darkness without falling into the brook. 

Dick commanded absolute silence until they 
should reach their destination ; and they hastened 
on in Indian file till Dick suddenly called under 
his breath, ‘“‘Halt!’’ 

Turning, he began to climb, feeling carefully 
about among the vines and undergrowth till 
within ten feet of the top of the precipice. 

‘Here we are!”’ he muttered, and instantly 
disappeared before his brothers’ astonished eyes, 
seemingly swallowed up by the rocks. Then the 
snapping of a match was heard, and a bright light 





his ‘‘ Scheme."’ 


shining out revealed Dick standing upright before 
them, just within the narrow entrance of what 
seemed a natural cave. 

He now held a lighted lantern in one hand, 
while with the other hand he pulled the little boys 
in after him. 

‘Now, then, I'll tell you all—all!’’ he exclaimed, 
dramatically. 

Up to this moment they had known nothing at 
all about what they were doing. He had only 
allowed them to carry their stores to the boat- 
house, whence he had conveyed them mysteriously 
into the ravine. 

They looked about in amazement. Dick had 
lighted two or three candles now, and everything 
showed distinctly. They were in what seemed 
like a neatly plastered room, without windows or 
doors except for the jagged aperture through 
which they had entered. A large wolf-skin rug 
was on the floor and several unframed, gaily 
colored pictures were on the walls. 

Heaped in one corner were the blankets, dishes 
and provisions which had been hastily collected 
during the day. 

‘“*Whee!’"’ ejaculated Wade. ‘What is it ?’’ 

‘And where is it ?’’ added Lou. 

Dick laughed delightedly. ‘I’ve named it 
‘The Robber's Caye,’” he said. ‘That's what it 
is; and it is within twenty yards of our side 
porch—that’s where it is! Nobody will ever 
dream of looking here for us, for not a soul 
knows about it. Barlow Bradley—the fellow 
who lived here last year, before we bought the 
place—told me about it, and I've kept it a secret. 
I thought when Tom Briggs came he and I would 
have some fun in it, and not let you kids know 
about it.”’ 

**Who made it ?’’ Wade called out. 

“Barlow's father had it made for a cistern,” 
Dick explained, ‘‘but it was too near the edge of 
the ravine, and one spring there was a landslide 
just here and the bricks bulged out and all the 
water leaked out. Then they just took out the 
pump and had the place sodded over, so it doesn't 
show a bit up there. 

“I've been here lots of times this summer,” 
Dick went on. ‘I've made the door bigger, and 
I've put up the pictures and things. The sun 
shines in like everything in the mornings if you 
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tie the vines back, and it is just as dry and nice 
as can be.” 

Lou and Wade were nearly speechless with 
delight. 

“What a splendiferous place!"’ said Lou, by 
and by. ‘It'll be the best fun we ever had in 
our lives, and it'll serve Cousin Eleanor just nght 
if she zs a little scared about us. What did you 
say in your note to her, Dick ?”’ 

‘Just a few lines: ‘We boys are safe and happy 
and free. Don’t worry about us. We will come 
back when that school nonsense is givenup. Just 
run up the flag from the veranda as a sign that 
you give up. Our spies will tell us, and we will 
return.’ ”” 

‘What did you mean by ‘our spies’ ?’’ asked 
Wade. 

“Ourselves, of course,” replied Dick. ‘We 
can climb up and take a survey from behind the 
bushes any time. That’s the fun of being so 
near. I've never come here that way for fear of 
discovery, but it’s easy enough. Now we may 
as well eat a cooky apiece, to fortify ourselves, 
and then turn in.” 

The cookies were eaten, and Dick hung a 
blanket across the entrance. Then he put out 
the lights, and in a few minutes the three boys 
were lying on the fur rug, covered with blankets 
and fast asleep. 

Next morning there was great dismay at the 
house. Every one began searching for the missing 





ones, or for some clue by which their whereabouts 
might be discovered. Nahum 
presently found Dick’s note 
in the key-hole of Eleanor’s 
room. He listened intently 
while she read it aloud. 

*“Don’ you worry no mo’, 
Miss Eleanor!” he exclaimed ; 
“dem boys is hidin’ some- 
whar roun’ dis yer place safe 
enough, an’ we'll find ‘em 
sure. Spies!—dey’s deir own 
spies, and dey’ll be gittin’ 
hongry bimeby and comin’ 
home !”* 

“Sure, an’ I don’t know 
about that!” exclaimed the 
cook; “the b’ys run off wid 
all me fresh bake of cookies 
yisterday. They made me 
think they did be havin’ a bit 
of a picnic, and it’s mesilf that 
roasted a chicken for 'em— 
the spalpeens—and I'm think- 
in’ they won't be getting 
hungry very soon!” 

“Oh dear, oh dear!"’ wailed 
Eleanor, sinking upon the 
stairs and bursting into tears. 
‘‘Why did I ever consent to 
take care of those poor, dear 
boys? First I spoiled them 
till they got naughty, and then 
I was so cross with them that 
I’ve driven them away from 
home! Maybe they have all 
been drowned! Oh, what shall 
1 say to their father and 
mother !”’ 

‘“‘Now, Miss Eleanor, don’ be so deprestigated 
“bout dem boys,”’ said Nahum, consolingly. ‘I 
feel somehow or nudder dat if yer'd jest run up 
dat flag—”" 

‘What! Give up to those horrid boys? Never!” 
Miss Eleanor, lifting her face from her wet 
handkerchief, showed her still tearful eyes ablaze 
with wrath. ‘Nothing shall drive me to that. 
They shall have the lessons now, even if they are 
drowned !”’ 

But at the dreary thought of their possible 
watery grave the inconsistent young lady began 
to cry again. ‘No, Nahum, we must hunt till 
we find them.” 

The stables, the boat-house, the attic, the woods, 
the ravine, the tree-tops, even the cornfields were 
thoroughly searched. The boys, wild with excite- 
ment, watched the hunt with deepest interest, 
peering down into the ravine from behind the 
screen of vines, or climbing up to study the 
movements of their pursuers from behind the 
thick bushes which grew along the edge of 
the ravine. 

“Oh, I tell you this is the most interesting life 
I've ever lived,’’ said little Wade, with a sigh of 
content, as, late in the evening, the three sat near 
the door of the cave, feasting deliciously upon 
chicken, cake and peaches, while the moonlight 
streamed in upon them. 

They slept rather uneasily that night, however, 
|and early the next morning awoke to find rain 

pouring outside and the cave feeling cold and 
|damp. Water had leaked through the cracks in 
| the wall, and soaked the bread, crackers and 
cake into an unwholesome pasty mass. 

| The chicken was already eaten, and the ‘‘canned 
| goods’’"—corn, tomatoes and green peas, of which 
Dick had purchased largely with a reckless 
| disregard of his total lack of cooking facilities— 
| were not appetizing eaten cold on a damp and 
chilly morning. 

| The rain poured in torrents all day. The boys 
| did not try to venture out often, but sat in the 
| cave wrapped in their blankets. The search for 
| them seemed abandoned. 

Dick was very kind to the little boys. He told 
| them stories and tried to entertain them with 
| games, but though they bore up bravely, Dick 
felt that they were not exactly happy. 
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No word of complaint was uttered; only Lou 
said once, meditatively, ‘‘This is Friday. It is 
the day cook always makes doughnuts.’’ Whereat 
Wade said, hopefully, “1 wonder if maybe Cousin 
Eleanor hasn’t run up the flag!’’ He stole up 
the bank to “‘take a peek,”’ but returned looking 
crestfallen and depressed. 

The next morning the rain was still falling. 
The air was colder; little pools of water had 
collected in hollows on the floor of the cave. 

“My throat feels kind of queer,” said Wade, | 
in excuse, when he declined to eat some ‘Liebig’s 
Extract”? spread on wet sponge-cake. 

«Just open your mouth and let me look in,” 
ordered Dick. 

He was frightened to see how red and inflamed 
the little throat looked, and made up his mind 
promptly. 

«Wade, I’m sorry, but I’ve got to send you 
home—straight off. Walk down the ravine, and | 
go up to the house from the boat-house. Tell ’em 
you are sick, and that I sent you home. Say 
Lou and | are all right and going to fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer. It is all right, 
Wade. You have acted like a little trump down 
here, and I won't forget it!”” 

“I didn’t ask to go home, did I, Dick ?”’ said 
Wade, dimpling all over with delight as he 
prepared to leave his comrades. “But I guess 
I'm going to be real sick, and maybe I can get 
the cook to give me another chicken, and I'll let 
it down to you with a string when nobody is 
watching, and I won't tell a word about where 
you are.”” 

Dick wrapped a blanket carefully about him 
as Wade started to climb down into the ravine. 

Neither Lou nor Dick said much as they 
watched the little blanketed figure hurrying down 
the ravine in the pouring rain; but after an hour 
or so Dick, looking sharply at Lou, who was 
winking back some tears, demanded, “Is your 
throat sore, too ?”’ 

‘*N—no—not exactly sore,’’ replied Lou, in a 
weak and trembling voice, ‘‘but there seems a 
kind of a hard swelling there—and I don’t feel as 
if I could exactly swallow; and—oh, I wish 
mamma would come home!” 

Tears were streaming over his face now. 
looked at him queerly for a minute. 

“I think, Lou, you had better go home and 
look after Wade. No! I don’t mind being left 
alone—not a bit; it will be rather jollier for me, 
if anything.” 

«And I may be getting diphtheria, you know,”’ 
said Louis, radiant with smiles; ‘‘and you see it’s 
sort of cold here, and anyway we wouldn’t want 
to let the doctor know about this place, so I 
suppose maybe I ought to go home.” 

“Yes, that is so!"’ replied Dick, rather grimly. 

When Lou, a wet and dripping figure, arrived 
at the house, nobody happened to be in sight; 
and, regardless of mud on the light carpets, he 
ran blithely up the stairs, thinking he had never 
realized before what a beautiful house it was. 

At his bedroom door he heard Eleanor'’s voice. 
She was reading aloud to Wade, who, with band- 
aged throat, was lying in bed, looking very happy 
and peaceful. 

Eleanor sprang up as Lou entered, and took 
him into her arms, wet as he was. 

“You darling!”’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘are you ill, 
too?” 

“There was a bunch in my throat, but I don't 
feel it now,"’ said Lou, candidly. ‘Still, if you 
don't mind, I think I'd just as lief go to bed with 
Wade—it looks so white and soft.”’ 

When he felt the soft coverings being tucked in 
over his aching body, he added, gratefully, ‘1 
can't tell you where we have been, nor where 





me? 
coming home to hear how I've been going on. I 
won’t go now till I am sent for. If father is 
willing to let me in the house, he will send the 
boys to let me know.” 

The rain had begun to fall again. The walls 
were leaking more than ever. Little streamlets 
trickled down on every side. Dick curled himself 
up in the dryest spot and tried to sleep. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dundas had been talking with 
Lou and Wade, and convinced them that they 
| were not in honor bound to conceal Dick's where- 
| abouts from his parents. So they told where the 
old cistern could be found. 


no matter how badly he has behaved.” 


dryer than he is at present! 
to the house at once. You show me the place, 
and I will call him. 
son to welcome his father!" 


watching the others as they 
crossed the lawn. As they 
reached the spot, the ground 
under their feet seemed 

to tremble. They 

sprang back; the 
earth was sinking 
before their eyes. 





, 


Dick 


Under the Shadow of the 


Be i 4 


A roaring, rumbling sound, like the noise of an 
avalanche, echoed through the ravine. 
A ery of “Help! O papa, help me!’’ came from 


Dick is now, but I’m real sorry I’ve been | the hole in the ground which had suddenly opened 
naughty.”” | before them. 
“Lou,” said Wade, ‘just think! Cousin The badly built walls of the cistern, weakened 


Eleanor’s given up teaching us. She thinks we 
will be good now without a school.” 

“Why, then, what's the reason we can’t run 
up the flag, so Dick will know and come home 
>” cried Lou, joyfully. 


still more by the heavy rains, had given way, 
{and Dick was lying there buried under so much 
of the earth, bricks and cement as had not gone 
rattling off with the landslide down to the bottom 
of the ravine. 

Dick was dreadfully alarmed, and his father 
scarcely less so. Mr. Dundas feared the boy was 
killed, and Dick was not sure that he was not. 

But after a few minutes of hard work on the 
part of Mr. Dundas and old Nahum, Dick was 
freed from the weight of bricks and cement which 
had showered down upon him; and, scratched 
and bleeding, bruised and muddy, he was up on 
the lawn again with his mother’s arms about him. 

His Cousin Eleanor stood there, too. She had 
been crying bitterly over his temporary burial. 

srowing painfully hungry. Dick noticed this, and, half-fainting as he was, 

Toward evening the rain ceased and the sun | he managed to say: “Cousin Eleanor, won’t you 
appeared, peering for a moment over a dark bank | run up that flag now ?”’ 
of clouds upon the soaking, steaming earth; and 
With the sunshine Dick came out of his hole and 
lurked among the bushes. 

As he stood gazing longingly toward the house, | 
a carriage came rolling rapidly up the drive, and 
poor Dick saw his father and mother spring out 
and hurry up the steps to be greeted there by the 
whole household. There was great confusion of 
joyful voices, but above the tumult he could 
hear the words, ‘‘Where is Dick ?”” ‘*Why is not 
Dick here ?”’ 

No one answered at first, but presently Dick 
could see that Cousin Eleanor was explaining his 
absence, for Mr. Dundas suddenly looked very 
srave. Then every one went on into the house, 
and the door was shut. 

Dick turned, crawled down into his den, threw 


again ? 

But Cousin Eleanor looked suddenly very stern 
and determined. 

She was by no means inclined to capitulate in 
that way. ‘No, indeed!” she said. ‘Did J send 
him away? He went of his own free will, and I 
shall not coax him to return. I donot blame you 
little boys much, for you only followed his lead ; 
but Lam very much displeased with Dick !”’ 

Lou and Wade were not allowed to leave the 
house all day, though they longed for a chance to 
slip away with food for poor Dick, who was 


” 


“No, indeed, I shall not—you little wretch! 
sobbed the young lady, drying her eyes as she 
spoke. 

A little later Dick was lying in bed, his body 
pretty well covered with bandages and strips of 
sticking-plaster. His head was on his mother’s 
lap; his father held his hand; Lou and Wade 
were perched upon the footboard, and Eleanor 
sat in a low chair near by. 

“Well,”’ said she, ‘‘1 don’t care—much—if you 
are hurt, Dick Dundas! This is the first really 
peaceful hour I have known for days, and it 
seems perfectly blissful to see you lying there so 
good and quiet.” 

“You oughtn’t to be glad he’s hurt, Cousin 
Eleanor!"’ exclaimed Lou, indignantly. But 
Dick replied, ‘Yes, she ought. That's all right, 








| 








himself upon his damp rug, and groaned aloud: | Eleanor. You didn’t give up and I didn’t give 
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“Oh dear! oh dear! This isa little more than I can | up, but I tell you I’m glad the thing fell in. 1 
bear. They thought they'd take us by surprise, haven't felt so happy as 1 do now any time since 
and they’ve done it! What will they think of | I began to carry out my scheme!” 

It will take away all their pleasure in | 


Grace SCHUYLER. 
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FOLLOW THE GLEAM. 


Look upward to the light, 
Though what thou seest be but a single ray ; 
Pursued, it shall increase upon thy sight 
Till it shall grow unto the perfect day. 


Selected. —Mrs, E. Guernsey. 
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IN AN ICE-FLOE. 





The day on which we were to sail was the 


“Poor Dicky!"’ cried his mother. ‘He must Fourth of March. Our vessel, a trim, brig-rigged 
not stay in such a dreadful place an hour longer, | merchantman, the cabin of which was fitted up 
for afew passengers, lay off the quay at Greenock, 

‘“‘No indeed!’ replied her husband; ‘if he | with a cargo for Newfoundland. 
needs any further punishment I can banish him to | 


Get on your rabber | making the acquaintance of the officers and men 
coats, boys; the young man must be brought up | of the ship. 


A nice way for my eldest | The captain was a good specimen of the Scotch 


| Four countries were represented among them. | 
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Every hour the floe was becoming more com- 
pact. From the mast-head an immense field could 
be seen in the distance. On the bow, at intervals 
of a few minutes, then of a few seconds, the mate 
would call out orders to the men at the wheel. 
These responded with alacrity. 

Away the brig would sheer, first in one direction, 
then in another; while a huge pan would come 
thumping along her side and whirl off into her 
wake. It was only a question of time when 
| these attempts at dodging would fail. As shock 
after shock was sustained it became discouraging 
work, and finally was abandoned. 

Those were damaging. 
craft rocked, and quivered in every fibre. 
her cut-water was gone, her stern chopped, rudder 
cracked, and the copper torn from her sides. It 
was seen that something must be done immediately 
to keep her afloat. 

Then it was that our Newfoundlanders were 
called into requisition. A hawser was cut in 


The little 
Soon 


collisions 





As we came on board with our baggage we }lengths and hung over the bow to protect the 
the attic, where at least he will be both higher and | were cordially received, and lost no time in| stem. 


Shears were constructed out of two poles, 
and lowered from the chains attached to the 
bowsprit. These were manned; our sail was 
reduced, and for a time we fared less harshly. 

It was the opinion of the captain at this time 


Highlander, slightly below the medium height, | that the field of ice we had entered would give us 


Mrs. Dundas and Eleanor stood on the veranda | quick and wiry, fair of feature and blue-eyed. 








nan. 


looking. 
titled 


land’s 


ther, had given up bright 


under an assumed name. 


a superior education. He wasa 
good seaman and a general favorite. 


Norway and Newfoundland had several of their 


sons in the forecastle. It turned out to be a good 
thing for us that we had these sons of the icy 
north on board. 

The tug was speedily in requisition. The 
anchor swung from the bow, and we began to 
move away from the masts around us, from the 
noise and dirt about the piers, and adown the 
Clyde. 


We had been ont twenty-one days, and were | 


still hundreds of miles from land when some 
white masses were observed off the starboard 
bow. It hardly needed the glass to tell that they 
were icebergs. 

To me they were objects of much interest. But 
I noticed that one of our Newfoundland seamen, 
an old seal-hunter, shook his head ominously as 
he talked with the captain in an undertone. I 
observed also that extra precaution was taken in 
keeping a sharp lookout. 

The day wore away, and nothing else remark- 
able happened. We were sailing under a stiff 
breeze and making good time. 

Next morning the conditions were somewhat 
changed. There was a sheen in the clouds just 
above the horizon. Large pieces of ice-floe— 
*‘pans,’’ as we soon learned to call them—were 
floating about, though far apart. The sea was 
singularly calm, although the wind was allowing 
us to make at least eight knots. 

Toward afternoon it became apparent that we 
must have a brush with the ice. Our little brig, 
though well timbered, was not built to encounter 
arctic experiences. It was copper-bottomed. 
Not a plate of iron defended even its cut-water 
or reinforced its rudder. It carried with it no 
shears, no ice-armor of any description. 

Besides, in laying in its store of provisions no 
reckoning was made fora long jam in the floe. 
To cap the climax, neither the captain nor any of 
his officers had ever been called upon to cope with 
ice at close quarters; they had everything about 
it to learn. 


The first 
mate was a 
robust English- 
The second 

mate was a man 

of fine form, tall, 
young, muscular, good- 
It was whis- 
pered on deck that he 
belonged to one of Scot- 
families ; 
and in opposition to the 
remonstrances of his fa- 


prospects and gone to sea 


His speech and bearing 
certainly gave traces of 


| “Jeads,”’ or openings, through which we could 
come out again into open water and continue our 
course. A dark “loom” in the clouds off in the 
distance—the reflection of water—gave a color of 
probability to this conjecture. Our old sealers 
thought it probable, and under the influence of 
that hope fought the floe with vigor. 

Both they and the captain were disappointed. 
The ice locked us in mercilessly, and we drifted 
with it hither and thither. The loom disappeared 
from the sky, and on neither side could the 
telescope, from the mast-head, see a line of water. 

Day after day passed. We were completely 
shutin. We were beginning to get accustomed 
to the new condition of things. It was not wholly 
unpleasant. If, indeed, our little craft had been 
better armored, and less completely at the mercy 
of the floe and tide; had it not been impressed 
upon us in a foreboding way—-for there was no 
prospect of immediate deliverance—that greater 
economy must be used in the daily distribution 
of the ship’s stores, it would have been much to 
our liking. 

We were in the Gulf Stream. The atmosphere 
was balmy. We could leap over the ship’s rail 
and walk about for hours, never venturing far 
away. The fogs, which were frequent, would 
have made that dangerous. 

It was a luxury, also, to be able to replenish 
our tanks with delicious fresh water. These 
ice-pans melt on the surface as the spring 
advances, and for a time—until they become so 
soggy as to sink to the level of the ocean—are 
floating pools of fresh water. 

Seals of all sizes were around us everywhere, 
often in dense ‘‘patches.’’ Occasionally we would 
start off on a hunt, always giving a wide berth to 
the old “‘hood.’’ Our weapons were better adapted 
to the ‘cat,’ for none of us could boast of 
anything more formidable than a handspike. 
| Certainly there was nothing either in the size or 
mien of the ‘‘hood"’ that invited a novice to close 
quarters. 

Icebergs were abundant. Standing on the rail 
| one bright afternoon, I counted sixty, large and 
small. ‘They were of all forms, some of them 
most fantastic, and were to us both serviceable 
and dangerous. In their majestic progress 
through the floe they would grind up the ice and 
leave long wakes, which we were always glad to 
take advantage of. 

But woe unto the sailing craft that happens to 
get into a jam, and at the same time into the path 
of one of these relentless masses. 

To the seal-hunter there are two kinds of bergs, 
namely, the ordinary ice-mountain, and the 
‘“growler.”” The “growler’’ he detests heartily. 
It is the vagabond of the northern seas—a kind 
of arctic Bedouin whose hand is against every 
| man’s. It can be distinguished from its neighbors 
| by its color and form. Its peculiar method of 
travel has given it the shade of deep blue, and a 
rounded shape. 

In an ordinary swell the growler will sink into 
| the ocean nearly out of sight, leap suddenly into 
|the air, and roll over. The roar of the water 
lrushing off its sides can be heard at a great 
| distance, and resembles that of a wild animal; 
| hence its name. 
| 
| 








No one can tell in what direction it will roll. 
It is simply an immense ball of blue ice, thousands 
of tons in weight, roaming at large the great 
ice-fields; an iceberg which is a terror to the 
iron-sheathed steamer, as well as to the copper- 
bottomed brig. 

We had been nearly thirty days in the floe, 
when I awoke one morning to find all hands on 
| deck. There was an unusual stir above. I said 
to myself, ‘‘They have got into a lead of water at 
| last, and are making the most of it.”’ 

But I could feel no motion, hear no scraping. 
| I hurried on deck. 

My first sensation was that of utter disappoint- 
ment. We were still in the same spot, still held 
|}as in a vise, and were under added difficulties. 
| There was nota breath of wind. The sails were 
hanging like huge limp rags. A dense fog had 


settled down upon us, making it impossible to see 
| any object more than a few yards away. 
| ‘What do you hear?’ I asked a deck-hand 
| who stood near me, listening. 
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‘“‘Hark!’’ he responded. I could hear a faint 
noise off to the right. I did not need to be told 
that it was an iceberg. 

Evidently it was not a growler, for the noise 
was that of the ordinary berg in rising and 
falling. 





I did wonder, however, that the noise haa | 
Of course the fog| up from every lip, and happier men 
added an element of danger, but we had been in| could not be found anywhere. 


created more ado than usual. 


fog before while surrounded by icebergs. 

My wonder was speedily set at rest by the man 
at my side, who told me that shortly before my 
appearance the fog had lifted, disclosing an 
immense berg steering in a line with our ship. 

I could see the captain had reason for his 
agitation. He walked the deck pensively, stop- 
ping anon to cast an anxious look into the white 
sheet, and to listen. 

Gradually the noise became more distinct. 
For an instant the fog-veil became more trans- 
parent, and off yonder, seemingly not half a mile 
away, was our foe, advancing in a line with our 
ship’s chain. 

The veil again lost its transparency, and hung 
before our eyes as impenetrable as ever. 

This glimpse made it certain that we must do 
something, or perish. No one liked the idea of 
being cast adrift upon the floe without shelter, 
with only a boat or two at our command, and 
with the extremely scant store of provisions 
which was now left us. But it was hard to see 
how anything else could happen. 

It seemed entirely futile to attempt anything. 
But the captain was unwilling to stand by and 
see his ship crushed to pieces without making a 
supreme effort to save it. 
reluctance to throw himself, his men and passen- 
gers upon the questionable hospitality of the floe. 
He acted, therefore, under the impulse of a 
desperate man. 

‘Back sail!’’ he shouted, in an unnatural tone 
of voice. 

The men sprang to the rope with alacrity, and 
in a few seconds every yard was reversed. 

The sails hung as motionless as before. Nota 
breath of wind was stirring. The ice, however, 
had loosened considerably 
around us, owing to the near- 
ness of the iceberg. Its noise 
was now painfully distinct. 
It was still invisible. 

A long, strong rope was now 
brought into use. One end of 
it was attached to a windlass, 
and the other was fastened to 
a hummock astern. The cap- 
tain’s object was to back his 
vessel out of the track of the 
iceberg. 

The ship moved slowly, and 
hope began to dawn upon us. 
The men heaved with a will. 

But we were not to get off 
so easily. Almost in an instant 
the fog lifted again. There was 
our gigantic enemy, as grim 
and merciless as death itself, 
about two hundred yards 
away, steering unerringly for 
our midship beam. 

It was a critical moment; a 
moment of indescribable hor- 
ror. Foran instant the scene 
almost created a panic. One 
or two men rushed down into 
the forecastle, hastily threw 
together some articles of clothing and, reappear- 
ing, sprang to the ship’s rail. 

The captain, the mates, and the Newfound- 
landers fortunately kept their heads. A fierce 
word of command brought the other men to 
their senses. 

An order rang out to unfasten the rope hitched 
to the ice. It was followed quickly by another to 
put the sail to the wind and to man the shears. 

But it now became a difficult matter to get 
down on the floe. It was ground into a 
thick slush, with here and there a pan 
large enough for a man to stand on. A 
plank had to be lowered to aid the 
second mate to find a footing. The yards 
went round with surprising rapidity, and 
the men dropped on the shears to head 
off whatever floe came in the way. 

All was now done that could be. All 
felt instinctively that the catastrophe was 
near. One of two things must happen— 
either we must have wind, or lose our 
ship. To lose the ship now would have 
been to perish ourselves, for in the effort 
to save it no preparations had been made 
for camping on the floe. 

The fog had begun to roll off in banks, 
and the sun shone upon the ice-mountain 
with dazzling effect. We could see its 
long blue prongs as it rose and fell. A 
few moments more, and they will be 
under our keel. All was silent on board. No 
one thought of speaking. No sound was heard 
but the noise of the water falling from the side of 
the berg. 

Was it a sudden intervention of Providence ? 
A breath of wind was felt upon our cheeks. The 
sails began to flap, and the ship to move. 

The swell caused by the motion of the iceberg 
now came to our assistance. Our vessel rocked 
and tossed like a mere shell under the huge blue 
cliff that reared its head far above our masts. 

Inch by inch we were being pushed out of the 


He felt the strongest | 
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way. We dared not say we were safe. Those 
prongs were still dangerously near. We watched 
them intently. Gradually they moved astern. 
‘They will come up under her rudder, 
captain. Will they strike ?” 
No answer came. 
They did not strike. 





A shout went 


On the day following we began to 
prepare for contingencies. The boats 
were put in readiness. The hatches 
were opened, and our trunks brought 
on deck. Our sheets were taken from 
our berths and converted into clothes- 
bags. We were placed on still shorter 
allowance of bread; but it was all 
unnecessary. ‘ 

Iam not sure but that it was on the 
afternoon of the same day that the 
smoke of a steamer was seen. As the 
day advanced it came nearer. Signals 
were run aloft, and to our glad surprise 
we found that it was a sealer belonging 
to the same firm that owned our brig. 

News came on board that the steamer had been 
sent out in search of us. No time was lost in 
taking us in tow, and on a beautiful Sabbath 
morning toward the end of April we sailed 
through the Narrows into the spacious harbor of 
St. John’s. JAMES ALEXANDER. 
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For the Companion. 


GENTLE MINISTRIES. 


Of late years many American and English girls 
have added to the list of their more important 
accomplishments a knowledge of the art of 
nursing the sick. They are amateurs in a pro- 
fession of the highest consequence and, like other 
faithful volunteers, often supplement the work of 
professionals admirably, or discharge necessary 
tasks in which the ‘‘regulars”’ cannot be employed. 

In London, England, ‘‘lady nurses’ are so 
numerous that they may 
almost be called a distinctive 
class. 

Often they are gentlewomen 
of wealth, and sometimes of 
rank, who are connected with 
some charitable church organ- 
ization. While on duty their 
tasks are performed with great 
strictness. 

The lady nurse, if she be 
living with her family, puts | 
on, at a certain hour in the 
morning, a plain dark gown, 
a nurse’s cloak and’ bonnet, 
and sets forth on her mission | 
of charity. ‘ 

She visits the cellars and 
garrets of suffering patients 
who are neglected because of 
the poverty or brutality of 
their families. 

The sick person may be a 
paralyzed old woman whose 
daughter must work all day to 
earn bread for both; or a lame 
child whose mother is busy 
in a mill from morning until 
night. 

The volunteer nurse makes 
up the bed, puts the room to order, prepares some 
comfortable food, reads or talks for an hour, 
and goes on her way to cheer another helpless 
invalid. When her day’s work is done she 
returns to her own home, her ordinary dress and 
her usual life. 

Other girls, in England as well as in America, 
study nursing thoroughly, to practise it in their 
own homes. 

So large a number of young women now wish 











to do this that several of the training schools 
connected with the great city hospitals have 
made arrangements to take young ladies into 
their classes. The head of one of these hospitals, 
a woman controlling a force of nearly two hun- 
dred nurses, recently wrote out the following 
course of instruction for pupils: 

First. Learn the making of beds, the cleansing 
of patients, how to change bed and clothing, to 
alter the patient’s position, and the cleansing of 
all appliances for the patient’s use. 

Second. Learn the making and application of 








| nor a saucer perfect- 


poultices, etc. ; the application of leeches, blisters, | 
etc. ; and the administration of medicine. 
Third. 


The use of baths and massage. 


= 
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Fourth. 


How to attend on physician dressing 
wounds, bandaging and padding of splints. 

Fifth. How to make and record for the phy- 
sician’s use observations of patients, with regard 
to sleep, conditions of skin, chills, fever and the 
effects of remedies. 


Sixth. How to observe and record temperature, 
respiration and pulses. 

Seventh. Preparation of food for the sick. 

The young girl who desires to learn the duties 
of a nurse should observe two things manifest in 
this course : 

First. She is required to learn nothing that 
may not be necessary for every woman to know 








and practise in her own family at some time in 
her life. 

Second. The knowledge thus indicated is, if 
acquired in its full breadth and detail, that of an 
art worthy of close and anxious study. It cannot 
be mastered in a few careless and occasional 
observations. 

“To be a nurse," says Florence Nightingale, 
‘something more is needed than a humane wish 
to do good, and a disappointment in love. 
Among the requisites are strong physical health, 
endurance, skill, tact, gentleness, good temper 
and a thorough knowledge of the business.’’ 
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HOME-MADE DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Children often 
wish to draw straight 
lines and true circles, 
but for lack of in- 
struments they com- 
monly produce 
scalloped lines and 
wobbling curves. 
They find that even 
a book-cover is not 
perfectly straight, 
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: FIG. 1. 
ly round. Seldom 


have the trembling little fingers better guides for 
their pencils. 
But it is easy for children themselves to make 








ruler, and a square, are a lurge sheet of thick 
writing paper, several pins, and a pencil with a 
sharp point. 

The Compass. Perhaps you do not 
know what a compass is. No matter 
if you do not. Our paper compass is 
quite unlike those for sale in stores. 
But it draws circles very well if you 
make it this way: Fold over the edge 
of your writing paper across the half 
sheet, like Fig. 1. Be sure you fold it 
evenly, for the folded edge must he 
straight. Then cut off the extra paper, 
leaving the strip about half an inch 
wide and six inches long. 

Through this strip, a little way from 
one end, push the point of your pencil, 
and stick a pin through the other end, 
as in Fig. 2. 

This is your compass, to be used in 
drawing circles. Later on I will tell 
you how to manage it. 

The Ruler. Fold your paper as you 
did for the compass. Be sure to have 
the folded edge perfectly straight, and 
when you cut off the extra paper leave the strip 
nearly an inch wide, and as long as the paper 
will allow. (Fig. 3.) This is the ruler for draw- 
ing straight lines. 

The Angle or *‘Square.”’ 
right angle. Further 
on I will explain how 
useful it is. 

Take a piece of your 
paper and fold over 
one corner, as in Fig. 

5. Cut off the extra 
paper below and fold 
again through the \ 
centre, according to 
the dotted line. Bring 
the two points exactly 
and evenly together, 
as in Fig. 4. 

To use the Instru- 
ments. Now we will 
see what can be done with our instruments. Let 
us try the compass first. 

Put your drawing paper on your mother's lap- 
board or a pine table, decide where you want to 
draw your circle, and on that spot push the pin 
of your compass through the paper into the wood 


This is for drawing a 














FIG. 5. 
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beneatli, so that it will stand firmly in the manner 
represented in Fig. 6. 

Hold the pencil upright, place the point on the 
paper and move it around the pin, which acts as 
a pivot, until the pencil has returned to its start- 
ing-point. 

When the pin is at the extreme end of the 
compass the circle will be as large as your 
instrument can draw. To make a smaller circle. 
move the pin nearer the pencil. 

Remember the distance between the pin and 
pencil will always measure exactly half across 
your circle. 

Place your ruler on your drawing paper, hold 
it firmly down, and run the point of your pencil 





FIG. 7. 
along its folded edge. ‘This makes vour line 
straight. 

Now if you want to put a house on that line 
place your angle with one folded edge touching 
and exactly even with the line, and the other 
extending upward above the line, as in Fig. 7. 

Run your pencil along this upright edge, and 
you have a corner for your house. Draw the 
other corner or end in the same way, and your 
house will stand firmly upon its foundation, and 
not slant to one side or the other, as it would do 
if the upright lines were not at right angles with 
the foundation line. 

If there should be in the house a small pastry- 
board it will be an excellent thing to draw on. 
You can fasten to it your piece of rubber in this 
way: 

Thread a large, strong darning-needle with a 
piece of rather fine twine. Force the needle 
through the rubber one-quarter inch from its 
edge, draw the twine through and tie one end 
securely to the rubber. Tie the other end of the 


| twine to a small tack, and drive the tack into the 
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some simple drawing instruments. To add to the | 
happiness of their lives, I will tell them how to 
proceed. 

All the materials they need for a compass, a 


board near its right-hand edge. This arrange 
ment will save many a weary search for the 
rubber, which makes us almost believe in the 
“total depravity of inanimate things”’ by its trick 
of getting lost when one is in a great hurry to use 
it. 

One advantage these home-made instruments 
have is that you can make them for yourselves; 
and another is, that when they wear out it will be 
the work of but a few minutes to manufacture a 
new set. ApELIA B. BEARD. 
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For the Companion. 


LOOKING BACK AT BOYHOOD. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 


When I was a little boy my almost inseparable 
companion was my brother John. Like most 
other boys we were very fond of stories, and 
when we could find no older person to tell them 
to us we told them to each other, always invent 
ing them. This practice continued until we wer 
well on in boyhood. 

Whether our stories had any merit or not, they 
greatly interested both teller and hearer. 

Our father was a writer, although not of fiction, 
and literary composition in our house seemed as 
much a matter of course as three meals a day. 
Naturally, therefore, we soon took to writing; 
but when we did this our stories became more 
ambitious. 

We were extremely fond of novels, especially 
the adventurous kind, but most of our favorite 
works of fiction had one great fault—they were 





too short. Therefore it was that we were induced 
to increase and extend our pleasure by extending 
these novels. 

I remember having written several additional 
chapters to ‘Charles O’Malley,” and I am sure 
that I made the gates over which this daring 
horseman leaped at least a foot higher, and the 
streams of water across which his steed bounded 
fully two feet wider than Mr. Lever himself 
would have felt justified in doing. 

Other members of our family besides my father 
engaged in literary pursuits, and it may be that 
the constant early association with writers made 
writing appear to me as one of the ordinary 
vocations of life. But perhaps this disposition 
was born in me, for I remember that on my first 
day at school, which was an establishment of the 
dame school order, I requested that I should be 
allowed to begin immediately to learn to write. 

I was thereupon put on a high stool, and went 
to work making ‘‘pothooks’’ in a copy-book. 
When I became tired of this I began the acquisi- 
tion of the alphabet. I gradually grew to believe 
that to behave properly at the table, to under- 
stand the harnessing and driving of a horse, to 
be able to use carpenter’s tools, and to write, 
were among the obvious duties of a boy. 

There was a tendency among young people in 
those days to form themselves into associations 
having something of a literary character, and a 
common form of these was that of the Library. 
Following this fashion, we got up a library to 
which each boy contributed as many books as he 
could. 

But we did not confine ourselves to the reading 
of our books. The exercises of that library 
association consisted largely of archery and 
gymnastics. 

It was of course desirable that the membership 
should be large, for the more boys the more 
books and the greater show. But the circle to 
which I belonged had a code of morals which we 
felt bound to maintain, and we would not take 
in every boy. 

One of the tests we used to apply to candidates 
was this : we would say tothe youngster, ‘“‘Suppose 
your mother was chased by an Indian with a 
tomahawk, and she were to hide, and the Indian 
should come to you and ask you if you knew 
where your mother was, would you tell him the 
truth and say that she was behind that wall, or 

‘would you tell him a lie and say you did not 
know ?”” 

If the candidate declared he would tell the 
truth, because that was what he always did, he 
was not only blackballed but, in case of obstinate 
adherence to his principles, black-eyed. 

It was about this time that I abandoned the 
continuation of standard novels and began to 
write stories of my own. 

In course of time I produced one which was 
considered good enough to be printed in a weekly 
newspaper of large circulation. But although 
the editor thought it good enough to print, he 
did not think it good enough to pay for, and 
grudgingly gave me, as compensation, a half- 
year’s subscription to his journal; value, one 
dollar. 

In our early connection with editors we did not 
consider ourselves very well treated. Two or 
three times my companions sent poems, which we 
all considered admirable, to a certain weekly 
paper, and in each case the contribution was 
returned with adverse criticism. At last we 
thought we would find out how much this editor 
did know about poetry, and we copied one of 
Milton’s hymns and sent itto him. ‘Now then,” 
We said, “we shall see what fault he finds with 
that.” 

To our utter amazement he accepted the poem, 
and printed it with one of our pen-names attached. 
We felt this to be a double victory over the editor; 
for not only did it prove, in our opinion, that he 
did not know his Milton, but that he was nota 
400d judge of poetry ! 

My efforts in story-writing began now to be 
more aspiring, and I wrote a novelette on the 





Crimean War. There were two passages in this 
story which I remember. 





One concerned a man who was condemned to | 


be hanged. He had many friends, and one of 
these had himself appointed hangman. He 
provided the condemned person with a jacket of 
stout band, to be worn under his clothes, and to 
the neck of which was fastened an iron hook 
which could be neatly tucked out of sight. 

When the executioner placed the noose around 
the neck of the prisoner, he dexterously fastened 
the hook in the rope. The signal was given; the 
victim dangled, but as his weight was borne by 
the jacket and the hook, he experienced no 
difficulty in breathing. 

Having been left hanging by the desolate road- 
side as a terror to evil-doers, he was taken down 
at night by his friends, feeling no ill effects from 
his suspension except the fatigue induced by 
kicking at buzzards. 

The other incident was that of a Russian 
shoemaker who employed as assistant an ex- 
soldier who had had both legs shot off. It was 
frequently necessary for the shoemaker to leave 
his shop. In order to feel sure that his man 
would not go away at such times, he would 
unscrew the wooden legs of the ex-soldier, and 
put them on a high shelf. Thus he could stay 
away as long as he pleased, and feel confident 
that his man was at his post. 

This story had asad fate. I sent it toa weekly 
newspaper, and waited and waited and waited to 
hear from it. At last I went to the office to make 
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inquiries, and was informed that 
the manuscript had been lost. 

Search was made, however, and 
after some days it was discovered 
that the manuscript had been taken 
to the editor’s home, and that there 
some of the foolscap pages (with 
writing on one side only) had been 
utilized by a thrifty member of the 
household as butter-wrappers. All 
the pages which had been so used were found, 
well-greased and transparent, but the others had 
probably been used to light fires. 

My friends and I were very fond of dramatic 
representations, and in our boyhood produced 
several of them ourselves, with home-made 
curtains, stage and properties. Some of the 
pieces were original. I well remember one of 
them, called ‘‘William Tell.” 

In this my very young brother was to play the 
part of the son of the Swiss champion. We 
trained him to stand with the apple on his head, 
and the moment that his father fired, to give his 
head a certain twist, which would cause the apple 
to disappear. 

The garb of the young Tell consisted of nothing 
but a small table-cover wrapped in classic folds 
about him. 
scene a murmur came from the audience, mostly 
composed of female members of our families. 
‘Poor little fellow,” they said; ‘‘he’ll freeze.” 
No attention whatever was paid to Tell, Gessler, 
and the rest of the company. 

We were so disconcerted by this unexpected 
sympathy, and so fearful that the young actor 
might be removed before we were done with him, 





When the curtain rose upon this | 


| tion which came to me that in this sort of writing 


that we were all a little nervous, and hurried | 


through our parts. 
head before his father had fitted the arrow to the 
bow, and the play in general was not considered 
a success. 

For this domestic stage I wrote a play in rhyme, 
after the manner of ‘‘Bombastes Furioso.’’ It 
was entitled ‘Love and Electricity,” and was an 
effort to unite the tender passion and science in 
such a way as might be beneficial to both, and 
interesting to the beholder. But my fellow- 
players did not approve of the piece, and it was 
never put upon the stage. 

While still in my teens I joined a literary 
association of young men in Philadelphia, and 
here I think I received the strongest incentives to 
my ultimate determination to adopt a literary 
career. 

In the society were many youths who have 
become noted in legal, professional, educational 
and political circles, and the influence of these 
young men, acting together as a body of earnest 
and enthusiastic workers, was of the greatest 
advantage to me. They were good critics, and 
straightforward ones, and the fact ‘hat they often 
held my work in but poor estimation was perhaps 


The apple fell from the boy’s | 
|and mentally. The more they grew, the thinner 
{and weaker grew the ties that bound them to | 





of as much advantage to me as anything else I 
got from the society. 

Among the members I had four or five particular 
friends, young fellows all of decided literary 
tendencies, although their minds inclined rather 
to poetry than to prose. This little coterie, in 
which was my brother, soon began to make our 
house its headquarters. In addition to the 
weekly meetings of the society, we had almost 
nightly meetings of our own special literary 
chums. 

Among these chosen companions discussions 
and talks were much more independent and easy, 
and of a far wider range than anything in which 
we could indulge at the regular meeting of the 
society. 

This constant intellectual companionship, which 
showed its influence on most of my boon 
companions by inducing them to express their 
emotions and sentiments in verse, prompted me 
to write sketches and stories. 

While I was a member of this literary society I | 
wrote a series of fairy tales, the Ting-a-ling | 
stories, and read them at our meetings. In these 
tales I desired to make a departure from the | 
ordinary lines of fairy lore, and to introduce into 
that mystical and magical world elements of 
realisin which would give a human interest to the 
little people. 

I could imagine a fairy two or three inches | 
high, with perfect form and a lively intellect. | 
But from a being of that sort, with wings growing 
out of impossible portions of his back, by which 
he flew about like a housefly, | 
I turned with aversion. 

The image produced the | 
same impression on my mind 
as that caused in my early | 
youth by a toy horse with a | 
saddle carved upon his back, 
and paper trappings pasted | 
upon his sides. I believed in | 
neither the one nor the other. | 
When a fairy came to see | 


me he or she arrived, drawn or carried by some | 
bird or insect whose nature it was to fly, and the | 
winged creature would be tied to the hinge of the 
shutter while the fairy came into the room. And 
the fairy could not get upon the table to talk to | 
me unless there was some perfectly feasible way | 
of climbing up. 

Thus I peopled my fairy world with little 
beings of every temper and turn of mind, all 
suitably dressed in jerkins and breeches, and hats 
and feathers, and gowns and bodices, but with 
never a Wing-hole in any garment. They were 
little men and women, more gifted in many ways 
than we, but on whom we could look with true 
brotherly and sisterly sympathy. 

I was pleased to find that some of the more | 
practical of my fellow-members, young men | 


whose lives were to be devoted to politics, educa- 
tional or professional pursuits, liked these stories. 
From these companions I received words of | 


}encouragement which I did not in the least | 


expect, as my previous attempts at anything 
fanciful or humorous had been received with but | 
mild approval, if any. This was the first intima- | 





I might interest the general public. 
In the course of time the members of our 
literary society grew and expanded physically 


each other. 

One by one they took their places on the fields 
which they had selected as the scenes of their life 
work, and here their interest in what they were 
about to do soon became great enough to destroy 
that which they used to take in the old associa- 
tions. So our literary society gradually faded | 
away; but its influence remained on me, at least, | 
clearly defined and potential. 

Our little circle of personal friends, however, 
continued true to each other, and we kept together | 
for years, working with enthusiasm in our chosen | 
lines of literature. Each of us had active practical | 
interests im life, and what we did with pen and 
ink was generally done when we should have 
been in bed. 

Several of us now devoted the greater part of 
our spare time to humorous, or rather comic, 
literature. 

We wrote for Vanity Fair. We went so far as 
to send squibs and jokes to The Picayune of} 
New Orleans. The announcement that a new 
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humorous journal was to be started, or that some 
periodical was about to establish a comic depart- 
ment, sent a thrill of excitement among us; and 
I think we were generally among the first con- 
tributors to the new journal or the comic column. 

Many of our best jokes were made at our little 
evening reunions, which we still kept up. 

I remember once receiving a letter from an 
editor, returning some manuscript which I had 
sent him, and stating that he thought the jokes 
were very good indeed, but that he had already 
accepted the whole of them from my brother. 
Thus I became convinced that it is often better to 
attend to business before one goes to bed than to 
get up early in the morning and do it. 

When Punchinello was started I contributed to 
nearly every number of it, expanding myself, in 
a humorous way, toa much greater extent than 
I had ever done before. I wrote sketches, jokes, 
verse, stories, and even made designs for illustra- 
tions. 

My most ambitious effort was a comic holiday 
story, entitled “Stephen Skarridge’s Christmas.”’ 
The illustrations for this story, which was quite a 
long one, were all made, and everything ready 
for its production, when the paper suddenly 
stopped publication. 

I felt this a great blow to my hopes, but it 
proved to be a good instead of an evil. I took the 
manuscript to Scribner's Monthly. It was accepted 
and printed, and on its merits | stepped into 
the ranks of the contributors to that magazine. 

Thus, I may say, real literary 
career. 


I began my 
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For the Companion. 


BATTY. 


Pat O’Rourke was shovelling coal one windy 
March morning into the cellar of the house of the 
Rev. Mr. Bertrand. Phil Bertrand, a boy in 
knickerbockers who stood watching Pat as he 
worked, saw him stoop suddenly and reach for 
something. 

“Och, murther!’’ Pat exclaimed, with an air of 
distress. 

‘*What have you found ?”’ cried Phil. 

“A flitter-mouse sure, Master Phil. An’ it’s 
bad luck they bring, indade! How ever came it 
here, with its wing bruk ?”’ 

“A flitter-mouse! Why, what kind of a thing 
is that?’’ Phil stared hard at the dark, furry 
object, held gingerly between Pat's grimy thumb 
and finger. ‘‘Why, it’s a bat—a poor, miserable 
little bat, Pat!’’ j 

“So 1 said—a flitter-mouse. 
smash it.”’ 

“Don’t, Pat! don’t! It’s cruel of you to kill it! 
Give it to me—please, Pat, please !’’ 

Mr. O’Rourke stared at Phil. ‘Sure, it's all 
grist that comes to a boy’s mill. An’ what'll you 
be doin’ with it? Here, take it, bless your sowl.”’ 

‘Mother! father! Lizzie! Sis!’’ Phil shouted, 
rushing in at the basement door of the house. 
“Come quick! See what I have now!”’ 

What Phil had now! The family never knew 
what strange pets any of the five Bertrand boys 
might choose to bring home next. ‘Our house is 
an asylum for homeless dogs and cats,”’ said Papa 
Bertrand, resignedly. ‘‘The boys make collec- 
tions, animate and inanimate. But I found I had 
to draw a line somewhere, so I drew it at snakes. 
They are not agreeable to have about.”’ 

All whom Phil had called gathered to investi- 
gate. Fapa Bertrand came in from the small city 
yard with his hands full of crocus blossoms, put 
them carefully on the table, and seemed astonished 
and pleased. 

“One of the Chiroptera,’’ he said, taking it 
‘‘How strange! You got it in 

1 wonder how it came there. 

Poor little creature—poor 


Sure, I'll just 


a load of coal—eh ? 
Its wing is hurt. 
Batty!” 

He fondled it in his soft, warm hand. Plainly, 
in some respects Papa Bertrand greatly resembled 
his sons. ; 

“See his wings made of skin, Phil—hand- 
shaped, and the thumb sticking straight out with 
a hook-like nail on it. Feel his fur, how velvety! 
See his little bead-bright eyes! Why, Batty, how 
quiet you are; how nice altogether. What a 
regular find you are, Batty !’’ 

Phil’s eyes shone. When his father approved, 
he had no doubts. 

When the four other Bertrand boys during the 
course of the day were introduced to Batty, they 
were as much pleased as if Phil had found a gold 
nugget. Bats and their characteristics were the 
subjects of animated talk. There was a hubbub 
of voices and much laughter. Batty was passed 
from hand to hand, inspected and admired. 

“The poor thing is hungry,"’ said Jack. 
him his supper.” 

‘‘Father,’’ said Phil, anxiously, “‘what do bats 
eat ?”’ 

“‘They eat insects; they feed on the wing.”’ 

“Do they? Jack, just put him down on his 
wing, and we’ll catch him some flies.” 

Such laughter as rose from those boys! 

“Put him down on his wing! Put him down 
on his wing! You are a goose, Phil.”’ 

“‘T mean they catch insects as they fly, my 
son,’ Papa Bertrand explained, soberly ; but his 
eyes twinkled. 

He held the bat while the boys looked for flies ; 
but alas! Batty had ceased hibernating too early. 
Flies were not yet in market. 

Phil, however. was equal to the emergency. 


“Give 
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He dashed into the kitchen, and came back shortly 
with a fine fat cockroach. ‘Try him with this,” 
he said. 

Papa took the insect, and displayed it tempt- 
ingly. ‘Here, Batty.” 

Whether Batty had ever dined off roaches or 
not, he seemed intuitively to recognize in the 
offering something that would go to the making 
of more bat. He opened his mouth with its needle- 
like rows of teeth. Snap! swallow! and Batty’s 
stomach had become the cockroach’s tomb. 

“IT am positive he moves both jaws when he 
eats,’ said papa; and he always stuck to that 
statement. 

It was droll to see the boys suddenly turned 
into roach-hunters—droller to see Batty accept 
insect after insect from them, as if it were his 
customary way of feeding, and all his days had 
been occupied in receiving tribute from a kingdom 
of boy subjects. 

How many roaches he could eat became a 
subject of earnest speculation. The family were 
afraid he might die of overfeeding. 

He must have a local habitation as well as a 
name; and Phil and Ben contrived a cage for him. 
It was divided into two compartments. From 
the outer one, which was fenced in by wires, a 
hole opened into a dark chamber, into which 
Bitty used to crawl with the odd, vacillating 
hobble that is a bat’s apology for a walk; and 
there, screened from curious eyes, he seemed to 
meditate profoundly. 

After a time it was seen that the cage could not 
confine him, for although the wires were closely 
set, he could draw his body out so thin and flat 
that he was able to glide through. 

This was a very interesting performance, and 
never failed to be appreciated by observers. ‘‘Who 
ever saw the beat?’’ cried Phil, rapturously 
astonished. ‘He makes himself flatter than a 
thin pancake.” 

There was a question at first as to whether 
water was necessary in his bill of fare. He an- 
swered it by greedily lapping up water when it 
was offered him in a spoon. 

In due season, when the flies made an appear- 
ance, they were substituted for roaches, and all 
the Bertrands became fly-catchers. 

It could not be ascertained whether Batty had 
been supplied with food without any effort of his 
own since he had been weaned, but he took very 
kindly to being provided for, showing thus a 
point of strong resemblance to humankind. 

He throve remarkably. The broken membrane 
of his wing healed, and became as good as ever. 
He flitted here and there, a swift shadow, and 
seemed as happy as it is necessary for a bat to be. 
Open door or window never tempted him forth 
into the wide, wide world. To him there was no 
place like home. 

He learned his name readily, and came, softly 
flitting, to the one who called him. 

Toward twilight, having a goodly supply of 
flies on hand, the members of the family would 
dispose themselves in the back parlor. If Batty 
was comfortably suspended somewhere on some 
rod, or molding, or frame, Papa Bertrand would 
call coaxingly, ‘‘Come, Batty, get a fly!” 

The sharp little ears always caught the words. 
There would be a swift flight from somewhere, a 
soft alighting, and the tidbit was gone. Then 
from another member of the group would come 
the same invitation, and unerringly Batty would 
flit to the right one. 

Batty never took kindly to Tabby, the mouser, 
nor was Tabby friendly toward him. She seemed 
in doubt whether he were fish, flesh, or fowl. 

One day Batty was not to be found, although 
the shrill, grating cries to which he gave utterance 
when in trouble were heard. 

‘*Where zs that bat ?’’ said Papa Bertrand. 

Suddenly he saw Tabby crouched under the 
sink, glaring upward with green, basilisk eyes, 
and he took a humble position on the floor near 
her, striving to see what he could from her point 
of view. Lo! he beheld poor frightened Batty 
suspended under the sink. It was the work of a 
moment to take him down, and safe in a kindly 
hand, he nestled gently, glad and quiet. 

‘The bat’s delicacy of touch was wonderful. As 
Phil said, ‘‘He felt things before he got to them !”’ 
Strings were suspended closely across his way, 
and he flitted through without hitting them. 

One night when there was a sociable at the 
house Batty was brought in to afford diversion 
to the company ; but what ejaculations and shrieks 
rose from the young ladies! One would have 
imagined Batty to be a blood-thirsty vampire. 

The girls dodged, ran, and strove to cover their 
heads for fear he would get tangled in their hair, 
while poor Batty, thoroughly alarmed, flitted 
wildly hither and thither. 

“Girls are such silly things!”’ said Phil, indig- 
nantly. ‘They scare the bat.” 

A funny little twinkle came into Papa Ber- 
trand’s eyes. He recalled the incident of the 
mother who took her baby tochurch. Frightened 
at the tone and gesture of the minister, the child 
began to wail. As the mother arose to take it 
out, the clergyman said, blandly, ‘Sit still, 
madam ; the child does not disturb me.” 

“No, but you disturb the child!" she retorted, 
indignantly. And so Phil felt the company dis- 
turbed his bat. 

Summer waned. 





Fall came with its glories. 





The shadow of death 
The earth looked up- | 


The days grew shorter. 
was cast upon the year. 
ward, awaiting her shroud. 


Batty grew drowsy and dull. The companion- 
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ship of human beings could not break the habit 
of his species. He flitted hither and thither as if 
spying out the land, and one day Phil found 
him snugly hung up by the heels in the passage 
between the kitchen-door and the storm-door 
that was put up in cold weather for protection. 

All came to look at him as he hung there in his 
peaceful sleep. 

“A long good-night to you, dear little Batty!’ 
they said. 

‘‘He will sleep till spring,’’ said Papa Bertrand. 

‘Is the place warm enough for him ?’’ asked 
Mamma Bertrand, anxiously. 

“I think so,’’ papa answered. ‘A warm place 
would not suit him. Probably that is why he 
has come here to hibernate."’ 

The weather grew colder. Bitter blasts and icy 
sleet came one night; the mercury fell below 
zero. Poverty suffered terribly, and wealth fan- 
cied that it felt some discomforts. 

‘*Papa!’’ called Lizzie, when her father came 
down into the basement the next morning, “I 
found poor Batty on the floor, frozen!"’ 

“O Lizzie!’’ He took the dead, cold little thing 
in his hands. ‘Perhaps he is only chilled, 
daughter.”’ 

But it was the chill of death. So passed away 
dear, odd little Batty; but his memory is still 


green. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CONJURING OF “LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL.” 


Perhaps the small negro was inspired to pug- 
nacity by the name ‘Lieutenant General’’ which 
his mother gave him when he was three days old. 
Perhaps combativeness was natural to him. 

The boys were careful not to provoke him, but 
Minta Sue Birdsong incessantly quarrelled with 
him, and he with her. With them a day was 
incomplete without a skirmish, and it was seldom 
that the Looking-glass Spring under the beech-tree 
did not reflect their angry countenances before it 
was decided whose bucket should first be filled. 

Once their struggles brought both into the 
spring, and muddied it so that they had to wait 
long for it to clear. Their common dread of a 
whipping from thirsty parents drew them into 
some sort of accord before they parted. 

This state of alternate battle and truce had 
continued until now, when they were both almost 
grown. Of late the actual fighting had ceased, 
but their quarrels were fiercer than ever. 

But Lieutenant General desired to quarrel no 
more with Minta Sue after that fourth Sunday in 
September when she drove the family ox-cart up 
to Mud Castle Church, and alighted to dazzle 
them all by a pink silk dress purchased second- 
hand of some white girl in the neighborhood. 
She carried a bright pea-green parasol. 

When she swept up the aisle there could be but 
one verdict. She had, as her friends declared, 
‘shot up all uv er suddin inter de oncommones’ 
laklies’ gyal in Occoneechee Neck.” 

As Lieutenant General gazed at her, he felt 
that he could forgive her all the insults and 
injuries of years, and proclaim an everlasting 
armistice. Perhaps it might have been thus if 
Minta Sue and he had not found themselves 
picking cotton so near each other the next day. 

She proposed a picking-race to the end of the 
rows. Lieutenant General was an expert cotton- 
picker, and his black fingers flew so fast that 
Minta Sue found herself left far behind. ‘Then 
she began to say unkind things to him, and at 
last declared aloud, so that a number of the 
pickers could hear her, that he‘ had been stealing 
cotton out of her basket and putting it into his. 

I am afraid he contradicted her roughly, for 
she grew angrier, and heaped insult upon insult 
on him. At last, when she called him by a very 
uncomplimentary name, Lieutenant General gave 
her a sounding slap on the side of her face. 

The blow sobered her instantly. Her black 
eyes still flashed, but she said, in a voice of 
strange quiet: 

‘“Nuvver you mind, boy. I gwine make you 
pay fur dat. I gwine conjure you, ef I has ter 
sell myse’f ter Aunt Pinkey ter tell me how. 
You aint nuvver gwine see no mo’ peace.”’ 

She went on with her cotton-picking. The 
brightness went out of the sunshine for Lieuten- 
ant General, and the strength from his arm. 

He had never thought before of the fact that 
Aunt Pinkey was really kin to Minta Sue's 
mother. What spell or conjure was it that Aunt 
Pinkey did not know? Was she not so wrinkled 
because she took off her skin every night and 
hung it on the bedpost, while she turned into a 
bat and flew off to join the other witches ? 

Lieutenant General reflected that if he should 
steal in when she was gone and fill her skin with 
red pepper, she could not stay in it any more, 
and would have to fly about forever as a leather- 
wing bat. But he did not believe he could ever 
find out the time when she left the skin empty. 
So his only chance was to make friends with 
Minta Sue before night. 

But he might as well have tried to pacify 
Vesuvius. She refused to see his advances, and 
at sunset he went about helping Pete and Junius 
load the wagons with the baskets of cotton im 
such a dispirited way that Junius said, teasingly : 

“To be sho’, you mus’ be unner a spell, 
‘Tenant. Seem lak you dunno w’at you’s doin’.”’ 
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Lieutenant General paled as much as a black 
boy can. “Ef you come ‘cusin’ me o’ bein’ 
unner a spell,”’ he said, fiercely, “I'll stomp you 
—dat’s w’at I'll do!”’ 

Junius, taking heed of his friend’s fighting 
ability, wisely became silent. His strong bass 
was not heard in the hymn which the pickers 
sang in chorus as they followed the wagons to 
the gin. They missed his laugh and jests when 
the baskets of his rivals were weighed and found 
wanting. He had eyes only for the spot where 
Aunt Pinkey, as she chanced to hobble past, had 
been stopped by Minta Sue in earnest conversa- 
tion. 

The next day’s work in the cotton-patch drove 
the dread from him, but on going to bed he found 
there a stick tied around with red ribbon and 
long, black hair. A chill came over him. 

‘‘Who been yere to-day, mammy ?”’ he asked, 
tremulously. ‘‘Who been yere?” 

She could not tell, since she had spent the day 
washing at the Looking-glass Spring. 

He told her of yesterday’s quarrel, and showed 
the stick. It was a ‘“‘conjure-bundle,” she saw at 
a glance, and her solemn silence was harder for 
him to bear than wailing would have been. ° 

Shadowed by a dread of some awful doom, 
believing himself the helpless victim of a super- 
natural vengeance, poor Lieutenant General lived 
in terror for many weeks. As the days and nights 
went by he dragged through his work, becoming 
weaker and thinner. 

Minta Sue and her mother had gone away a 
few days after the quarrel upon promise of high 
wages in a railroad hotel at a distance of a 
hundred miles; and Aunt Pinkey had gone to 
her sister’s in another county. They could not 
be found in order to remove the ‘‘spell.’’ The 
petty conjurers all about worked their charms, 
but of what avail was small magic against Aunt 
Pinkey’s potent conjuring ? 

Lieutenant General felt the hopelessness of his 
case, and at last gave up todie. But his mother 
decided to try a white doctor. 

The doctor found in the case a pathos which 
touched him deeply. Through the doorway of 
the cabin, open for light, he could see the gray 
December sky, the bare cotton-stalks standing 
desolate in the searching wind, and the sombre 
pine-trees which sighed as they bent slowly to and 
fro like mourners over the dead. In the cabin, 
papered with circus posters, the lightwood fire 
threw flickering streaks on the emaciated face of 
the boy, who told his sad story in a hopeless 
voice. 

*«’Taint no chance fur me, doctor,’’ he said in 
conclusion; ‘‘none o’ yo’ medicine gwine kyor 
me. I boun’ ter die. I done conjured fur slappin’ 
uv Minta Sue; an’ my po’ ole mammy she got to 
be lef’ to scuffle fur herse’f. Lawd, doctor, aint 
it hard?” 

*““Aw, mist’ doctor, caynt you raise de spell ?”’ 
asked the mother, while her tears feil like rain. 

The doctor, who had spent his life among these 
simple people, was so filled with the pitifulness of 
it all that he saw not a gleam of amusement in it. 
It was a case of life or death, and he must try to 
make it life. 

“Didn't you say it was Aunt Pinkey who 
helped Minta Sue ?’’ he queried, after a long pause. 
His face brightened as they assented. 

“Then why didn’t you send for me before, Aunt 
Cinty ?’’ he asked, turning to the mother. ‘‘Don’t 
you remember that Aunt Pinkey used to belong 
to us, and nursed me as a baby when my mother 
was so ill ?”’ 

“Sholy I does, Marse Andrew,’’ the woman 
answered, dropping the ‘mister doctor,’ and 
lapsing into the familiar speech of other days. ‘I 
‘members w'en Mis’ Harri’t wus sick same as 
‘twas yistiddy. My mist’ess an’ her wus lak 
sisters. But w’at all dat got to do wid ‘Tenant 
Gener’l’s conjurin’, Marse Andrew ?” 

‘““Why, who can outconjure Aunt Pinkey if her 
foster-child can’t?’ asked the doctor, with a 
confidence in his tone that seemed to bring new 
life to Lieutenant General. ‘Just let me step out 
to my buggy a minute, and I’ll bring you back 
exactly the right spell. We'll have you all straight 
in a few days,’ he continued, with cheerful 
certainty. 

When he returned he brought with him a bottle 
of medicine from his chest, and a piece of thick 
pine bark. 

“Now, Lieutenant General, I’ve been counting 
up the days since you were conjured,’’ he said, 
solemnly, ‘“‘and they are just seventy-seven. So 
you take this pine bark and cut seventy-seven 
notches in it. Then you take it and this bottle of 
red stuff with you to the Looking-glass Spring, 
just at sunset.”’ 

‘“‘Yessih, I will dat,” said Lieutenant General, 
joyfully. 

‘You stir the water three times with the pine 
bark,’’ continued the doctor, ‘‘and then dip this 
bottle in three times. Put the bottle in your left- 
hand pocket, take the bark in your right hand 
and walk around the beech-tree three times.” 

Lieutenant General took in every word eagerly. 

‘Then dig a hole at the foot of the tree and bury 
the bark, and say while you are burying it, 
‘Conjure, you leave me,’ three times. Then 
come home and take a spoonful of this red stuff 
three times a day until it is gone; and when it is 
all taken you will be clear of the conjure forever 
and ever. I know what I am talking about and I 
promise you if you don’t get well I will never 
doctor anybody again.” 

There was not a smile on the doctor’s face. It 


was a case of life and death. He could cure a 
superstitious delusion in this case only with more 
superstition. 

As he left the cabin Lieutenant General fell to 
cutting the notches with a vigor which he had not 
shown in many days. His mother had brightened 
up once more. 

When Minta Sue came home on a visit at 
Christmas she found Lieutenant General’s friends 
anxious to tell her of his wonderful escape from 
her conjuring. 

“Good reason w’y he wus kyored,”’ she declared, 
laughing, ‘I nuvver didn’ put no conjure-bundle 
on ’im, fust, nor neither Aunt Pinkey. 1 was too 
busy fixin’ ter go ’way right den to bother wid dat 
trash, an’ I clean furgot him an’ his meanness. I 
boun’ dat stick wus whar some o’ de chilluns had 
got de hairs outen de tail o’ dat horse o’ Mist’ 
Andleton’s what died wid de ‘stemper, an’ wus 
tryin’ ter make a doll baby wid hair on ‘er head. 
I boun’ ’twarn’t nothin’ else.”’ 

But Minta Sue never was overtruthful, and the 
colored people believed that she was simply trying 
to get out of the affair when it failed. As for 
Lieutenant General and the doctor, they know 
what they know. Fanny C. FARINHOLT?. 
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WHY THE “MACHIAS?” 


Many people know that a new gunboat of the 
United States navy has been named Machias, 
and many more know that this is the name of a 
small seaport of Maine. But the reason why 
Machias is a peculiarly appropriate name for an 
American war vessel is not commonly known. 

In Machias Bay was fought the first important 
naval battle of the Revolutionary War—a battle 
that Fenimore Cooper termed ‘‘the Lexington of 
the Sea."’ Though it was a conflict of private 
adventure, it illustrated American enterprise and 
pluck so happily that the new gunboat may well 
commemorate the engagement. 

The news of the American victory at Lexington 
on the Nineteenth of April, 1775, reached Machias 
some weeks later. At that time an armed 
schooner, the Margaretta, in the service of the 
British king, was in Machias as convoy for two 
sloops loading lumber. 

On hearing that war had begun, the local 
patriots resolved on an attempt to seize the 
Margaretta. Their plan was to capture first the 
captain of the schooner, and then the vessel. 

As next day was Sunday it was expected that 
Captain Moore, of the Margaretta, and his officers 
would worship at the little church in Machias. 
While there he was to be taken prisoner. 

John O’Brien volunteered to seize Captain 
Moore, but the scheme fell through because the 
captain, during service, seemed to suspect the 
plot, and escaped through a window to the beach, 
whence his boat conveyed him to his vessel. 

On getting aboard he opened fire on the town. 
The inhabitants returned the fire, but no damage 
was done on either side. Soon afterward the 
Margaretta weighed anchor and dropped down 
below the town, where she again anchored. 

On Monday the six O’Brien brothers mustered 
a force of sixty men, and easily took possession 
of one of the lumber sloops. Thirty-five down 
East watermen volunteered to man the sloop for 
an attack on the Margaretta. Having secured 
such firearms as could be obtained, together with 
axes, pitchforks,—to be used as boarding-pikes,- 
carpenter’s cleavers, etc., and a small stock of 
provisions, this small force embarked, resolved to 
strike a blow for liberty. 

When the Margaretta’s captain saw the sloop 
bearing down on him he weighed anchor, crowded 
on sail, and did what he could to avert a conflict. 

In jibing his vessel the main boom was carried 
away. He then headed her for Holmes’s Bay, to 
secure another spar. While it was being fitted 
the sloop was seen coming. 

Captain Moore stood out into the open water 
again, hoping to avoid the sloop. But the 
determined men in pursuit resorted to sweeps, the 
wind being light, and put out row-boats to tow 
their craft. Thus they succeeded in gaining on 
the Margaretta. 

So far there had been no captain for the sloop. 
But as the fight must soon begin, the volunteers 
now selected Jeremiah O’Brien as captain. He 
immediately assumed command, and gave his 
men reason to rejoice at their choice. 

The Margaretta’s captain, seeing the Americans 
overhauling him, turned upon his pursuers, 
opened fire, and killed one man on board the 
sloop. Captain O’Brien returned the fire, and the 
Margaretta’s helmsman was killed at the first 
volley. 

Upon the loss of her helmsman the Margaretta 
broached to, and immediately the two vessels 
crashed together. 

In spite of a severe musketry fire, the Americans 
boarded the schooner, where a man to man 
conflict took place, in which hand-grenades, 
pitchforks and pistols played an important part. 
Captain Moore was shot down, and the Margaretta 
soon fell a prize to the Americans. 

The loss of men on both sides is estimated at 
over twenty killed and wounded, which, consider- 
ing the small number of men engaged on both 
| sides, shows how desperately the men must have 
fought. 

The Margaretta was taken to Machias, where 
Captain O’Brien and his victorious crew were 














welcomed with great joy. The armament of the 
sloop was transferred to another vessel which, 
rechristened Liberty by the patriots of Machias, 
did good service for the United States. 

CHARLES M. STALEY. 
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LIMITLESS MIND. 


Will ever the edict be uttered, O man, 

“Thus far and no farther” reach if you can ? 

Nay, the broader the grasp of the intellect fine, 

The farther recedes the horizon’s line. 
—Humbolat (1769-1859). 
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For the Companion. 
FLASH-LIGHT. 
In TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


Caught. 


The basement of our high school building was a 
dingy, moldy and dusty place. A part of it was 
occupied by the heating furnace and several tiers 
of cord-wood, and at the farther end were stored 
worn-out school«iesks, blackboards and other 
material. A rough and rickety flight of stairs 
led down to it. It was never kept locked, but it 
was seldom entered except by the man who took | 





care of the furnace in winter. 

Jenny and Mary, therefore, thought it very 
strange, on their way home from their conference, | 
that there should be a light in this basement 80 | 
late in the evening. } 

“You don’t suppose it’s fire, do you?” Jenny | 
whispered. 

“We ought to see,” said Mary, “and give an 
alarm if it is.” The girls drew near 
the little dusty panes of glass, and 
kneeling on the gravel in the trench 
which the water from the eaves had 
worn, tried to look into the basement. 

A loose board had been set up inside 
the little window, and only at a space 
no wider than one’s hand did the light 
shine out. There were so many cob- 
webs that at first the girls could see 
nothing distinctly. At the corner of 
one pane, however, a little triangular 
piece of glass had been broken out, 
and Mary was on the point of applying 
her eye there, when low voices were 
heard. 

“Sh!” Jenny whispered. 
somebody down there!” 

“Sh!” Mary breathed in her turn. 
“I can see now—through this little 
hole!” 

“Jenny,” Mary continued, after a 
moment’s scrutiny, “it’s Gary and 
George Knowlton and some one else. 
Look!” 

Jenny applied her eye to the cranny. 

“The other one is Ed Knowlton,” 
whispered. “I can see his face now. 
are they doing there?” 

“I suppose we ought to go,” said Mary. “It’s 
mean to peep. But it must be some mischief, or 
they would never be down there at this time of 
night.” A 

She again applied her eye to the hole. 

“Gary seems to have something that looks like 
cloth,” whispered Jenny. “Can you make out 
what it is?” 

Mary continued to look for some moments, and 
then started and rose quickly. She drew her com. 
panion away. “Jenny,” she whispered, “it’s the 
‘Indian Giant’! They’re the rogues that have been 
scaring folks! I saw Gary take it up off the floor. | 
They are putting ropes or springs into it!” 

“Oh dear, dear, Mary!” cried Jenny. “Are you 
sure? I never would have thought it, would you? 
The hateful things, to frighten people so!” 

“Well, that is just what that thing is, I know,” 
replied Mary. ‘Let’s go back and look again.” 

Feeling better justified now in spying, the two 
girls returned to the window and peeped through 
it, one after the other. The boys had raised the 
frightful object partly off the floor, and were 
placing within it what looked like a long, spiral 
wire spring. 

They were working by the light of a small kero- 
sene lamp, which stood on an old desk. They 
conversed in low tones, stopping now and then to 
listen. Fragments of their talk came up to the 
attentive ears of the girls. 

“I guess not to-night; but we’ll go to-morrow 
night,” Mary heard Gary say. 

“We've got to get some oil for this spring, to 
Stop it from making that squeaking noise,” said 
George. 

“And, Ed, don’t you forget those brimstone 
matches, to rub his eyes and face with,” Gary 
continued. “It’s all ready. Now let’s hide it 
behind these old blackboards.” 

After coiling up a long line, the rogues laid their 
mischievous device away in a dark corner, and 
covered it carefully. 

The girls stole away on tiptoe. “Isn’t that pretty 
business for boys like those!” exclaimed Jenny, 
indignantly, as they hurried homeward. “Shall 
we expose them, Mary? We ought to, oughtn’t 
we?” 

“It would serve them right,” replied Mary. 
“Jenny!” she suddenly exclaimed, stopping short. 
“If we could only get a photograph of them for 
our exhibition! A view showing their faces, so 
that everybody would recognize them, just as they 
were starting out with their ‘giant’ to frighten 
somebody !” 

“O Mary!” exclaimed Jenny. “Wouldn’t they 
be mortified! What a rage they would be in! But 
: would serve them exactly right—the mean fel- 
ows!” 

“And wouldn’t the folks at the exhibition shout 
when they recognized them with their ‘giant’ !” 
exclaimed Mary, in great glee at the idea. “Jenny, 
Wwe must catch a ‘view’ of them somehow. It will 
be the greatest thing of the season!” 

“We could do it!” said Jenny. “We could use 
that little aleohol ring-burner, with the cup of 
wiagnesia powder and the rubber bulb for making 
4 lashlight, just as we did for evening views a 
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month ago. But where could we place it? We 
should need to be at the spot ahead of them; and 
we don’t know where they are going to-morrow, 
or what route they will take.” 

“But let’s think,” said Mary, earnestly. ‘Jenny, 
they never would dare to come straight down to 
the street from the schoolhouse carrying that 
thing, because they might meet somebody there at 
any time. They don’t come down from the frout; 
we may be pretty sure of that.” 

“Well, they couldn’t very well climb out over 
the high board fence, either on the right or the left 
of the grounds,” remarked Jenny. “They must 
go out at the back of the schoolhouse. You know 
there is only a wall round there where we crossed 
to-night.” 

“Yes. And you know there is another old win- 
dow around there in the basement, a kind of 
‘chute’ where they throw in the wood. Probably 
they pass their ‘giant’ through that hole, then 
climb out, and take that back path over the wall, 
across the lot and down into that little lane just 
back of Mr. Stearns’s stable. That’s sure to be 
their route, for they could not get out with their 
‘giant’ any other way. Nobody would be likely to 
sce them there in the night.” 

“But how could we manage it?” said Jenny, 
doubtfully. “We should need to get Celia and 
Harry Stearns to help us, shouldn’t we? But if 
we take Harry in he will be sure to make a noise, 
or do something at just the wrong time. I’m not 
just sure, either, but he would tell Gary. But Celia 
would help us if we needed her.” 

Full of their project, the two girls did a great 
deal of quiet reconnoitering next day. They found 
opportunity to steal into the basement of the 
schoolhouse, to make sure that the object which 
they had seen there was indeed the ‘“‘giant.””. They 

found it laid 
away behind 







an old blackboard—a 
monstrous object which 
tallied well with current rumors. 

Apparently it could be drawn down 
upon itself into small compass, but 
upon pulling the stop which restrained 
the spring, the figure would rise with a kind of 
Jack-in-the-box leap to a height of eight feet or 
more, and tower up, swaying in a most rakish 
manner. 

They also passed through the shaded lane that 
led from the lot in the rear of the schoolhouse past 
the back side of the Stearns stable, and noted in 
the mud there numerous boot tracks, evidently of 
boys not quite grown to man’s stature. 

“This is their route,” said Mary, “and now where 
can we lie in wait for a shot at them with our 
camera?” 

The stable stood endwise to the lane, and in the 
gable opening into the loft of it was a small square 
door. 

Mary’s eye fell on this door. “If we could get 
up into the stable loft and open that door, we 
should be completely sheltered,” said she; “and 
if they caught a glimpse of us up there they could 
not catch us. We could beat a retreat into Celia’s 
house. They would not notice the open dvor in the 
night; besides, it is often left open to air the loft.” 

“If we took Celia into the plan, she could go out 
with us,” said Jenny. “We could all leave her 
house together, run to the stable, and go up into 
the loft. It would be warm there, too—much 
warmer than out on the damp ground behind that 
fence. 
matches in the loft; but of course we should be 
careful.” 

Celia was accordingly taken into their confidence. 
The camera, with the device for producing the 
flash of burning magnesia powder, was made ready 
for the next evening’s adventure. 

The girls’ device for making a flash-light con. 
sisted of a circular wick of asbestos fibres, set in 
a round tin box, in which was placed a tiny tin cup 
for the magnesia powder. The cup was connected 
at the base with a rubber tube and bulb, with 
which, by squeezing the bulb, the powder was 
puffed out. The wick was saturated beforehand 
with enough alcohol to burn slowly for some 
minutes. 

To ignite the flash, it was only necessary to 
expose the burning wick and puff out the powder 
from the cup. 

By half-past seven in the evening the girls were 
in the stable loft, making their arrangements. The 
square door was opened and swung back, and a bit 
of board laid in such a way as to project two or 
three feet over the door-sill outside. Upon this 
the little flash-light burner was to be set. The 
girls had prepared a brown paper cap with which 
to cover the burner till the very last moment 


We should need to be careful with our | 
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that portion of the lane near the gate at the head 


of it, where it was likely that the boys would be | 


obliged to pause for a few moments. 

The girls, wrapped in warm coverings, waited 
and watched more than an hour and a half. There 
was now no moon, and the night was dark.: Pres- 
ently a little rain began to fall, and for a time they 
feared the boys would not take out the “giant.” 

Sut the rain ceased after a few minutes, and 
several stars shone through the clouds. 

Mary sat where she could look out, and remained 
constantly on the watch. Dark as was the evening, 
her eyes could yet make out the great shadowy 


| end of the school building, and the outlines of the 








before producing the flash. They loaded the cup 
with powder, and had matches ready to light the | 
alcohol. 
Mary took charge of the camera. She had placed | 
in ita dry plate ready for exposure; and she set iton 
an old chair in the doorway, focusing it to command 


| ‘Indian Giant. 


apple-trees beside the wall. 

By and by, through the bare branches of the 
trees she discerned a dull gleam of light, appar- 
ently close to the ground. 

“They are there,” she whispered to the two other 
girls. “They have got a light in the basement.” 

“It’s to find the ‘giant’ by,” said Jenny. “They 
are probably lifting it out. Had I better light the 
alcohol now?” 

“Not yet,” said Mary. 

Some moments passed; then the light went out. 
In a little while Mary heard 9, slight noise, as of a 
boot slipping on the wall, at the rear of the school 
grounds. 

“They are coming, girls!” she whispered. “Be 
ready with your match, Jenny, bué stay back out 
of sight, and keep it covered over with the paper 
cap. Strike it now.” 

The burner was lighted, capped and set in its 
place. 

A moment later the old gate rattled slightly ; and 
then three forms appeared in the shadows, two of 
them bearing some large object. Mary heard a 
whisper, “Shut the gate—easy—and come along.” 


With that she pulled at Jenny’s sleeve. They 
had agreed that this should be the signal. Within 


another second Jenny whipped off the cap and 
puffed the powder into flame. 

A dazzling flash lit up the lane—which expired, 
however, before the three rogues had more than 
time to cast their eyes upward. 


Detected ! 


“For pity’s sake!” the girls heard Gary mutter. 
“Was that lightning ?”’ 


“I don’t hear any thunder!” replied George, 
doubtfully. 

“Then what in the world was it?” exclaimed 
Edgar. 


*“More’n I know!” said Gary in low tones. 
“Maybe ’twas a meteor.” 

“I don’t believe it,” exclaimed George, appre 
hensively. ‘“Let’s get out of here! Can’t you 
smell something queer?” 

With these remarks they hurried on, manifestly 
somewhat disturbed and much mystified. 

The three girls kept quiet, although they were 
almost bursting with laughter. As soon as it was 
safe they withdrew from the loft. Next morning 
they developed the plate and prepared from it a 
view for their exhibition, which was announced 
for the next evening. 

Mary had saved this “view” for the good-night 
piece of the entertainment. 

“We have one more picture, ladies and gentle 
men,” she said, coming forward upon the platform, 
at one corner of the screen, with the pointer in her 
hand; “one which, we think, will prove interesting 
to all, and especially interesting to three persons 
in the audience. 

“There is probably no one present,” she con- 
tinued, “‘who has not heard of a certain terrible 

+” 

There was a sensation in the audience, and 
several called out, “Yes, we’ve heard of it!” 

“You will remember, too,” Mary went on, “that 
for some weeks before he made his appearance in 
town, many good people were not a little embar 
rassed by various disturbances at night, which, to 
say the least of them, were far from kind. The 
rogues who carried on this sort of diversion have 
thus far escaped detection. But a mysterious flash | 
of lightning, out of a calm sky, has lately taken 
them unawares; and now we want you all to look 
sharp, and be sure to identify them.” 

With this speech, she rapped for the final “view;” | 
and in an instant more there appeared on the 
screen, as large as life, the upturned faces and 
forms of Gary and George with the Indian Giant 
between them, and Edgar a step in the rear! 

There was a moment of utter silence, and then a 
shout of recognition. At the same instant, three 
youths in the audience were seen to be beating 
a rapid retreat toward the door. 

At once there arose a chorus of hoots and cries 
of derision. It was some little time before order 
was restored; and indeed it was well for the trio 
that they escaped as quickly as they did, for they 
might have been treated roughly. 

What the three boys suffered during the next 
month or two, at school and whenever they 
appeared in public, no one could tell but them- 
selves. They were chaffed and ridiculed without 
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stint. It was severe discipline for them; and no 

more practical jokes were heard of in the town for 

many years. HENRY FARLEY 
————~<—@e—___ 
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THE IRISH PEASANT. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


THIRD PAPER. 


The love of the Irish peasant for his home—for 
| his surroundings, for the country in which he has 
been born and brought up—has something in it 
inexpressibly touching. It is perhaps a national 
trait as well as a characteristic of the peasant. 
The better class of Irish landlord was at one time 
at least filled with the same love for abiding in the 
country where he was born, and with which all his 
youthful associations were bound up. 

When I was a very young man I heard a popu 
lar landlord of this kind, a landlord entirely on the 
side of the people, address an election meeting. 
He began by appealing to the electors of the county 
of—no matter what—‘‘the county in which I was 
born, the county in which I have lived, the county 
which I have never quitted, the county which 1 
never wish to quit, the county in which I hope to 
| die!” 

At that time I, brought up in a seaport town and 
full of the adventures of Ulysses and Sinbad the 
| Sailor and other travelled folk, and bursting with 
a longing to see strange lands and mix with foreign 
peoples, thought this about the most ignoble con 
fession that a rational man might make. 

Well, I have seen a good many foreign countries 
since then, and let us hope it has done me goud; 
but having seen so many foreign countries, I am 
at all events more disposed now than I was in those 
past days to think with toleration of my old friend’s 
pride in the fact that he had never quitted his 
native county. 

But then, this was a man of the landlord class, 
who had a good time of it always in 
Ireland; who was kind and generous 
to his tenants, who took a sincere and 
warm interest in them all, and their 
wives and their children; who was 
loved wherever he went among them, 
and who had money enough to be con. 
siderate and even liberal to them, and 
to make himself and his family very 
happy. 

He had a good time always; why 
should he not love the county which 
gave itto him? But the poor peasant! 
What reason, one might ask, had he 
for wishing always to remain in the 
village where he was born and where 
he had known so much suffering? 
What had his native land ever done 
for him? It had hardly found him a 
bare subsistence. This little patch of 
ground was not his own property, but 
the property of another. The poor 
cabin he himself had built did not 
belong to him; he might be turned out 
of it at any moment if a higher rent 
was asked and he was not able to pay it 

Still, he loved the place and was 
loath to quit it, even for the land which, 
after his own Ireland, he loved best 
on all the earth—the United States of America. 

I have seen grown men at Queenstown fling 
themselves down on the ground and kiss, with 
the passionate love of a mother for a dying child, 
the dear old soil of the land which they were 
leaving forever. 

With all this the Irish peasant is in his way a 
very shrewd person. Just him make a bar 
gain! See how close and clear and practical he 
can be! 

Moreover, he is never absolutely ignorant. There 
was a time in England—and not so very long ago, 
before the factory system was amended and before 
the national education measures were passed— 
when it is perfectly certain that a large number of 
the English working population in the mining and 
the factory districts of England did not know what 
was meant by the name of Queen Victoria; did not 
know that England was an island; did not know 
what was meant by the name of God, except that 
the word was used every day as an oath. 

l remember those times perfectly well, for the 
first important factory acts were passed in 1844, 
and the national education act was passed so lately 
as 1870. 

Now there was never in my time any class of 
Irish workingmen, in town or country, who were 
in that condition of ignorance. There never was 
any man in such a condition. There never was an 
Irish peasant—except, perhaps, the village idiot— 
who did not know perfectly well who the Queen of 
England was, and who had not as clear and as 
profoundly reverential an idea connected with the 
name of God as any archbishop could have. 

The profound reverence of the Irish peasant for 
any form of learning or scholarship is character 
istic of him. Some at least of the deep respect 
always shown to the priest—apart of course from 
the Catholic Celt’s natural devotion to the sacred 


see 


calling—is given to the man who knows Latin. 


The Irish peasant has a profound regard for 
I do not mean to say that he knows any 
thing about the classic tongue itself; but of course 
he knows that there is a language called Latin. 
He knows that the services of his church are 
expressed in it; that the acolyte boys who attend 
the ministering of these services join in the 
responses made in that tongue. The poorest and 
most unlettered Lrish peasant has caught some of 
the words of the service, and they convey a 
meaning to his mind. He hears the Latin words of 
blessing, of consolation, of prayer for the living, 
of repose for the dead. 

So far he is and always has been introduced at 
least to the opening of the vestibule of literature 
and of scholarship. 

In the County of Kerry the very cows, people 
used to say, would like to learn Latin. 

Of literature the Irish peasant naturally knows 
little or nothing, and yet he is never wholly divorced 
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from literature and literary tastes. His national 
weekly paper still keeps him in touch with the 


wonderful world of romance. And his mind is | resolve. 
kept from the perpetual brooding on his own life | 
and his own affairs which stunts so much the 


intelligence of the peasant of most other lands. 


I do not think I say too much when I say that | 


The Irish Peasant. 


every peasant in an Irish county is more than 


vaguely conscious of the existence in the world of 
That | 


various kinds of life that are not his own. 
I hold is the first step in all real education—in all 
education which is not to be mere parroting and 
cram. 

This I will say, and without fear of contradic- 
tion, that there is not in the world a people—no, 
not even among the Greeks of to-day—more eager 
for education than the Irish peasants as a whole. 

Their national and agrarian struggles are in 


themselves an education and a discipline. The | 





was an sone struggle, sat then a bashful pum 
| round, and then an expression of confidence and 
He looked at the magistrate with the 
manner of one who is determined to tell the truth 
anyhow, and uttered these words: ‘‘Och, plaze 
your Honor, and sure I’m a robber!”’ 

The magistrate found it hard to retain the 
solemn air which becomes 
a court of justice, and the 
audience were convulsed 
with laughter. I often 
wondered which feeling 
was uppermost in the 
mind of the representative 
of justice—wrath with the 
man who was a robber, 
or respect for the man 
who, being asked, had 
the courage to proclaim 
the truth. 

I know I felt great 
sympathy—Heaven for- 
give me !—with my honest 
friend the robber. Bill 
Sykes would not have 
owned up so frankly. 1 
have always felt sure that 
that man would not con- 
tinue a robber long; that 
he only wanted a chance 
to take up with a decent 
and honest calling. 

‘“‘What has this to do 
with the Irish peasant in 
general ?’’ ] may he asked. 
Only this: that I think 
when the Irish peasant 
has great faults he is gen- 
erally ready to acknow- 
ledge them himself, and 
that in that very readiness 
he gives some proof that 
he would like to be much 
better if he could. 
| The near coming time will probably give the 
Irish peasant at last a fair chance and a new 
start. I shall be surprised indeed if he does not 
prove that there is good sound stuff in him, and 
does not show that he is worthy of the praises 
which some of the poets of his own land have 
given him, and of the hopes they have formed 
for his future. 
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time will come, of course, when these struggles | 


will be practically over, and when the Irish peasant | 


may be more free than he is just now to turn his 


attention to education, and to what he would 


himself probably call ‘‘book-learning.”’ 


I have never known any man who has a greater 


natural reverence for a book than an Irish peasant 
usually has. A book is to him something mystic, 
wonderful, sacred. Even if he cannot read a 
word of it, he touches it and looks on it with 
profound homage. He is not indistinctly aware 
that it contains the secret of admission to a life 
more wide and many-colored and happy than his 
life of toil and strain. 

He gets vague glimpses of a world of poetry 
and romance, of heroes and saints, and beautiful 
women and happy children, a life in which the | 
better part of his legends becomes realized for | 
mortal creatures, and he yearns for a steady gaze | 
into the sort of far-off existence. He knows 
enough to know that for him the gaze could only 
be made through the medium of a book. 

I have dwelt mainly on the nobler side of the 
Irish peasant’s nature. That his nature has other | 
and less noble sides need hardly be said. But I 
think if we can fairly and truthfully point out 
what are the highest qualities of any race or any 


human being, we need not trouble much to show | 
how these are qualified by the ordinary faults, 


failings, follies and selfishnesses of mankind. 

If you can prove that a certain tract of land 
contains fine mineral treasure which has not yet 
been brought into proper development, it is not of 
great importance that you should explain at great 
length what every one is already prepared to 
expect, that there are barren reaches, stony 
patches, and malaria-haunted flats within the 
same region. 

I have in these sketches dwelt chiefly on the 
poetical side of the Irish peasant’s nature because 
I think that is one of the most important facts to 
be noted about him, with regard to his future 
development and his coming history. I could of 
course preach quite a little sermon about his 
faults, if that were necessary; but I do not think 
it in the slightest degree necessary. 

He does not make a mystery about his faults, 
such as they are. They lie pretty much on the 
surface, and he makes no great effort to cover 
them over. 

When I was a very young man I once attended 
a trial at a county petty sessions court—a police 
magistrate’s court. A witness was examined 
who gave his evidence with great clearness and 
directness, although he was quite an uneducated 
man. The magistrate complimented him upon 
his intelligence and truthfulness. 

The witness, very proud, was turning to leave 
the box when the magistrate suddenly said, ‘I 
quite forgot to ask you, my good man, what your 
business in life is, what you do for a living ?” 

The countenance of the witness fell. Some- 
thing had suddenly darkened his mind. There 


Slumbers the spring that through the summer hours 
to the ferns and lilted to the flowers ; 
Yet from its lip, the bloomless winter long, 
There ripple sweet dream-syllables of song. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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THE GUELPH FUND. 


A controversy which has existed in Germany 
for more than a quarter of a century has at last 
been settled. ‘The so-called ‘Guelph Fund” has 
been restored to its proper owner, the Duke of 
Cumberland, whose father, King George, was 
| deposed from the throne of Hanover in 1866. 

It will be remembered that the present reigning 
| family of England is descended from the Electors 
of Hanover, the direct ancestor of Queen Victoria, 
| George the First, having been Elector of Hanover 
| when he was called to the English throne. 

The Electorate, and afterward Kingdom, of 
Hanover remained under the rule of the English 
| Kings until Victoria herself succeeded to the 
|crown; but by the ancient laws of Hanover a 
|female could not reign over that country, so 
| upon the accession of Victoria the Hanoverian 
crown went to the next male heir, Victoria’s uncle, 
{the Duke of Cumberland, and Hanover became 
separated from England altogether. 

In 1866 King George of Hanover took sides 
with Austria against Prussia in the war which 
took place between them in that year, and as a 
result of the Prussian victory George was de- 
throned, his Kingdom of Hanover was absorbed 
by that of Prussia, and his large funded and 
landed fortune was confiscated to the Prussian 
treasury. 

The reason alleged by Prince Bismarck for this 
wholesale confiscation of the blind King's prop- 
erty was that he refused to abdicate his throne, 
and to acknowledge the Prussian King as the 
ruler of Hanover. 

About eight millions of dollars, bearing an 
annual interest of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, was thus added to the Prussian 
treasury, and was devoted to the secret service of 
that government. The interest was spent by 
Bismarck without his accounting to the legisla- 
ture for the manner of its disappearance. 

King George died in exile, and his son, Ernest 
August, the present Duke of Cumberland, suc- 
ceeded to this title, and also to his father’s claim 
on the Hanoverian crown. He maintained his 
claim, and at the same time demanded that his 
father’s great property should be restored to him. 

As long as Bismarck remained in power, a deaf 
ear was turned to this demand. But after 
Bismarck’s fall, negotiations were opened in 
regard to the disposition of the confiscated 
property. At last the Duke of Cumberland wrote 
to the present German Emperor, virtually giving 
up all claim to sovereign rights in Hanover, on 
condition that the “‘Guelph Fund,”’ as the confis- 
cated fortune was called, should be restored to 
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ek In this letter he said, “I howe not any 
intention of engaging in any undertaking which 
would threaten the peace of the German Empire, 
or of any of the States appertaining to it.’ 

Upon receiving this implied renunciation of his 
claims, the Emperor, with the full approval of 
the Chancellor, Caprivi, decided that the Guelph 
Fund should be restored to the Duke, and gave 
orders accordingly. 

Thus a gross act of injustice and tyranny, 
committed in the insolence of his power by Prince 
Bismarck, has at last been set right. The Empire 
is freed from apprehension that the claim of the 
house of Cumberland to the crown of Hanover 
will be further pressed; while the great fortune, 
so long used by Bismarck for secret operations, 
returns to its rightful owner. 

It is said that the principal use made of the 
money by Bismarck was to maintain a large body 
of secret spies, and to bribe newspaper writers to 
advocate his arbitrary methods of ruling. From 
such a use of money, obtained in so questionable 
a way, Caprivi revolted. 

There is no question that the settlement of the 
controversy will be cordially 
German people. 
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For the Companion. 
THE GIFT OF LIFE. 


I saw one whose misshapen form and face 
Did mark him spurned and ~areee from ih ‘8 grace 
Of mother! ,—as twere a step-dame’s spit 
smit con him with bitter curse and bl ight— 
Yet lifting vision bleared to smiling sky— 
He laughed to see the Summer birdlings fly— 
And clapped distorted palms, and 
bp and all unconscious of his wrong. 
mysteri £ ife,—that scorns 
The yinrall of Fate, her pe oe meg and thorns, 
And bound in chains, rejoices 
And by that joy divine proves its divinity ! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Before the year 1873 the owner of either gold 
or silver bullion might take the metal to the 
United States Mint and have it coined into full 
legal tender money. At present the owner of 
gold bullion may still do so, but the owner of 
silver bullion may not. 

That is, up to 1873 there was free coinage of 
hoth gold and silver; since that year there has 
been free coinage of gold only. Let us for con- 
venience sake call those who favor a restoration 
of silver free coinage the Silver party, and those 
who oppose it the Anti-Silver party. 

In 1873 the silver in a silver dollar was worth 
one hundred and three cents in gold; it is now 
worth about sixty-eight cents in gold. The Silver 
man says that this is not a fair way to state it. 
He believes that silver has remained at about the 
same value, but that gold has risen; and he 
might say that the gold dollar which was worth 
but ninety-seven cents in silver in 1873 is now 
worth about one hundred and forty-seven cents 
in silver. 

Let the fact be put either way, there is no dis- 
pute that the relative values of the two metals 
have changed in the last twenty years. The 
Silver man maintains that this is no reason at all 
why the system of free coinage for both metals 
should not be restored. The Anti-Silver man 
holds that the change constitutes the strongest of 
all possible reasons against restoring the system, 
and the question which of these two views is 
correct is the Silver Question. 

We will state in as few words as possible some 
of the arguments advanced on this question; but 
the subject is so large, and the views taken are so 
various, that any such statement must be neces- 
sarily imperfect. We shall endeavor to keep 
close to the fundamental principles. 

The Silver man opens the discussion by urging 
that the country needs more money than it has in 
circulation; that low prices of farm products and 
hard times for farmers result from a limited 
supply of money; that gold is harder to get and 
debts harder to pay because the use of silver as 
money is restricted. 

Here the Anti-Silver man replies that all the 
American product of silver is utilized as money 
under the present law; and that free coinage, 
while not greatly increasing the amount of money 
in circulation, would result in one of two things: 
it would either give to the owners of mines the 
profit on the making of money based on silver, 
which now goes into the Treasury, or it would 
make silver the sole standard of money, cause 
gold to rise to a premium, and derange the whole 
currency system. 

The Silver man rejoins that those who were 
injured by the demonetization of 1873 havea right 
to demand that the wrong then done be righted, 
even though the effect were to drive gold to a 
premium and out of use as money. 

At the same time he disputes the theory that 
free coinage would cause a premium on gold. 
The law determines what is a dollar, and though 
as bullion the silver dollar is worth but sixty-eight 
cents in gold, it still buys as much asa gold dollar 
will buy, because the law makes it a dollar. 

Then the Anti-Silver debater retorts that gold 
and silver are at par because the government 
exchanges one dollar for another; that under free 
coinage it could not obtain gold enough to do this; 
that all the foreign trade is conducted on a gold 
basis, and since gold is alone available for this 
purpose it will be held at a premium as soon as 
the Treasury fails to give a gold dollar for a silver 
one. 





Finally the Anti-Silver man denies, even if it | 


sustained by the | 





were true that an injustice was done to debtors in 
1873;—he says it is not true,—that the injustice to 
them can be a grievance of the debtors of to-day. 
On the contrary he asserts that inasmuch as sub- 
stantially all the debts now owing were contracted 
on the basis of gold values, a change to the silver 
basis would be grossly unjust. 

Of course the Silver men have an answer to 
this, but as we cannot present the argument to the 
very end we will stop here. 

After all the question may be brought within 
very narrow limits. Would free coinage make 
the value of the two dollars different? The Silver 
men say no; and some, though not all of them, 
add that if they thought it would result in that 
way they would still favor the measure. Anti- 
Silver men say yes; and the most of them would 
add that if they could persuade themselves that 
free coinage would not cause a premium on gold 
they would cease to oppose it. 


> 





BRIGHTENING DINGY OFFICES. 


“No wonder!” wrote Mrs. Carlyle merrily to her 

husband, after achieving a renewal of the lease of 
their house on surprisingly favorable terms from 
their landlord, who was a lawyer; “No wonder! 
Probably no such beatific vision as that of a real, 
live woman in a silk bonnet and muslin gown ever 
before irradiated that dingy, dusty law chamber of 
his, and sat there on a three-feet-high stool since 
he had held a pen behind his ear!” 
Since the date of Mrs. Carlyle’s irradiation of a 
| musty old law office there has been a great change. 
| Many hundred offices of law and other businesses 
| now number “real, live women” among their daily 
occupants; only they do not wear silk bonnets and 
muslin gowns, and lawyers are too well used to 
their presence to be wheedled by them into unprof- 
itable contracts. 

They are typewriters, stenographers and clerks; 
women of business with definite work before them, 
and the training and capacity to do it. 

Most of these young women understand well 
both the benefits and the requirements of their 
position. They dress plainly, if prettily; they 
guard their gowns with long aprons; they do their 
work faithfully, take an interest in the business, 
and often acquire a business manner polite but 
terse. They heartily dislike the newspaper jokes 
about pretty ty powriters. They are lady-like, 

dest and independ 

There are, of course, exceptions. There are 
girls foolish enough to bring to their daily work 
feminine airs and graces, furbelows, vanities and 
little coquetries, harmless enough in themselves, 
but wofully out of place in working hours. 

Unfortunately the apparent success of such little 
wiles at first often fixes a habit of folly which 
might have been broken up easily in the beginning. 
The direct appeal made to men’s sense of gallantry 
often procures them favors for which their wiser 
sisters will neither ask nor hint. 

But business is business, and after a time, among 
men engaged in laboriously earning their living, 
the very ways which at first seemed pretty and 
piquant become tiresome and annoying. It is felt 
that an‘office is no place for a would-be belle. 

The sensible girl is a lady first, a worker second, 
and as agreeable as nature and courtesy can make 
her after that. 

Her feminine presence is felt, and pleasantly 
felt, in the office where she works; but it is never 
thrust forward. She feels that her value is in 
accordance with her intelligence, her trustworthi- 
ness, her industry; it is in these qualities that she 
wishes to stand high in the estimation of her 
employers. 

She wishes also to be liked by her companions, 
both young men and young women, and she does 
her best in a modest and friendly way to make 
.them like her. 

In short, she is a person of tact and right feeling, 
who fills a niche at once useful and ornamental. 
She is no “beatific vision,” but something at once 
much less and much more, whose presence bright 
ens many a dull office which is the less likely to be 
either dingy or dusty because she is there. 
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FATHER OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Brave Broke he waved his sword, crying, ‘Now my lads, 

And we'll stop their playing Yankee-doodle-dandy, oh !” 





Many an American youngster, reading his Tom 
Brown for the first time, has been disagreeably 
startled to find Tom’s Rugby schoolmates singing 
with vast enthusiasm the song entitled “Chesapeake 
and Shannon,” from which the lines above are 
quoted. 

More than one lad has gone secretly to his 
history to find out whether or not “Brave Broke” 
succeeded in stopping the playing of Yankee 
Doodle, only to be reluctantly convinced that he 
did. For it is a singular thing that-while there is 
hardly an American schoolboy who is not familiar 
with the names of the vessels in the famous fight 
between the Chesapeake and the Shannon, nor one 
who cannot readily recall the dying Lawrence’s 
injunction, ‘Don’t give up the ship,” their patriotic 
memories are apt to let slip entirely the fact that 
the ship was given up, after all. 

Captain Broke, to whom the Chesapeake sur 
rendered, was so severely wounded in the conflict 
as to be disabled for life, and his first lieutenant 
having been killed, the Shannon, together with her 
prize, was taken charge of by his second lieutenant, 
a young Nova Scotian of twenty-two named Provo 
Wallis, who brought both ships safely into the port 
of Halifax, his native town. 

This young officer, who afterward became Ad- 
miral Sir Provo Wallis, recently died in England 
at the great age of one hundred years and ten 
months. 

His name had been on the lists of the navy for 
ninety-seven years, since his father, who had 
influential friends connected with naval affairs, 
succeeded in getting him enrolled on the rating 
books as an able-bodied seaman when he was 4 
child of but four years old. 

He actually joined his ship at about eleven, and 
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made his first cruise at thirteen as a midshipman 
on board the Cleopatra. 

This was a year and a half before the conclusion 

of the Treaty of Amiens. For several years 
previous to his death he enjoyed the distinction of 
being the sole surviving naval officer who had seen 
service during the period of the French Revolu- 
tion. He could relate his capture by the French 
eighty -seven years ago, and narrate the rescue and 
recapture of his vessel by the English within the 
year. 
* A man of wise habits, of commanding stature and 
powerful physique, possessing great beauty in his 
youth, and always of an imposing and distinguished 
presence, Sir Provo Wallis could boast of having 
enjoyed excellent health for a full century. 

He delighted in his hale old age to recall the 
events of his earlier days, but above all he was 
tond of describing his visit to Boston, thirty-three 
years after the battle between the Chesapeake and 
Shannon, which took place just outside of Boston 
Harbor. 

He always dwelt warmly on the generous wel- 
come accorded him by his former enemies; for 
bells were rung, bonfires were kindled, and a 











public dinner was tendered him at which, as he | 


asserted with peculiar pride, “God Save the 
Queen” and “Yankee-doodle-dandy, oh!” were 
played one after the other for the first time in the 
United States. 


a 
ROSSINI. 


The Parisians have been celebrating the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rossini—if 
the 29th of February, which comes only twenty- 
four times in a century, can be called an “anniver- 
sary.” The celebration has called up a great many 
anecdotes of the great composer, who, though an 
Italian by birth, was regarded by the Parisians as 
having definitely become one of them. 

These anecdotes, as a rule, have shown the com- 
poser in a more genial light than that in which the 
stories of Rossini usually represent him. His 
amiable side—and he certainly had an amiable 
side—is brought out in them. 

On one occasion his friend Plessis, the comedian, 
said to Rossini: 

“What shall 1 call you? ‘Monsieur’ does not 
seem respectful enough, and ‘master’ is affected.” 

“Oh well,” said Rossini, “call me mon petit lapin, 
and say no more about it.” 

As mon petit lapin, meaning ‘“‘my little rabbit,” is 
a term of endearment peculiarly Parisian, the 
Frenchman was greatly delighted. 

As Rossini was dressing one morning in his 
house at Passy, he heard a hand-organ at his door 
playing an air from his greatest opera, “William 
Tell.” He listened attentively. For a wonder the 
organ was not out of tune, and the quality of its 
tone was not disagreeable. 

Rossini went down into the yard in his long 
dressing-gown, approached the iron fence on the 
other side of which the hand-organ man was play- 
ing, and finally opened the gate. Then he went 
out, motioned the man to step aside, and took the 
crank of the organ himself. 

“You don’t get the right time at all,” he said. 
“Let me show you.” 

Then his neighbors enjoyed the wonderful spec- 
tacle of Rossini, the great composer, in his dress- 
ing-gown, turning the crank of a hand-organ in 
the street. 

“There,” said he, after he had been over the 
entire air, “now you know the measure. Play it 
like that after this!” 


~~ 
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STREET WAIFS. 


In the City of New York there are tens of 
thousands of children who spend the greater part 
of their lives on the streets; and these streets are 
invariably the worst in the city. 

In one sense these children are better off even in 
such streets than they are in the houses that they 
live in, for these houses are wretched tenements, 
ventilated badly or not at all, and nurseries of 
diphtheria and other filth diseases. 

Some wealthy people of the city have condi- 
tionally pledged considerable sums of money for 
the establishment of free kindergartens throughout 
the city, where the street children can not only be 
kept from the evils and dangers of the street for a 
considerable part of each day, but may be cleansed 
and brightened up bodily and morally, and taught 
many things which will be of use to them in their 
after life. 

As yet, however, kindergartens are lacking for 
the masses of the poor children of New York City. 
These children are, in great part, helpless waifs 
upon a strong current which is not bearing them 
toward a life of virtue and usefulness. 

Many a poor boy or girl, born in a slum and 
educated in the street, learns with a real surprise, 
when fully embarked in a career of vice, that vice 
and crime are not the normal conditions of mankind, 
and practically the things to be expected of every 
one, 

The well-to-do people of American cities have a 
great duty toward these poor children of the 
streets. In the measure that the conditions of life 
ind traftic in these great cities have favored them, 
the well-to-do, they are in conscience bound to 
assist the rising generation of those whom these 
conditions have not favored, but have thrust into 
every sort of wretchedness. 
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GENIAL. 


Those who had the pleasure of meeting the dis- 
‘nguished editor and poet, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
during any of his visits to this country, were not 
so deeply impressed with his learning and clever- 
hess, marked as these are, as they were with his 
extreme affability. 

Unlike many of his countrymen, whose manners 
ure bluff even to the point of brusqueness, Sir 
Edwin is always delightfully agreeable. He has 
“omething pleasant to say about everything and 
“very one. This habit of bestowing compliments 
once led to a harmless but rather amusing incident. 

It was two or three years ago, when the poet was 





visiting Japan. He was present at a State dinner 
one day, at which the various members of the 
diplomatic corps and several distinguished foreign- 
ers, chiefly Americans and Englishmen, were also 
present. 

Soon after the guests had seated themselves con- 
versation turned upon the Austrian minister, whose 
absence from the dinner was much regretted by 
the other diplomatists. 

“Is it not most unfortunate and sad,” said one, 
“that so charming a man should be so deaf?” 

“Ah,” returned Sir Edwin, in his fascinating 
way, “but he makes of his infirmity only an addi- 
tional attraction.” 

This was a compliment so neatly and so prettily 
turned that all who heard it were pleased. 

A few minutes later the Austrian minister 
appeared, apologizing for his tardiness, and after 
returning the greetings of his friends, he asked, to 
the great surprise of every one, to be presented to 
Sir Edwin. The two had never met, and Sir Edwin 
had complimented him at a venture. 


PERSIAN SPOONS. 


The pear-wood sherbet spoon of Abadeh is 
famous throughout the Eastern world for its 
lightness and the beauty of its carving, says Doctor 
Wills, in his “Persia As It Is.” It is from one to 
two feet in length, and the bowl, cut from a solid 
block, holds as much as a wineglass or sometimes 
as much as atumbler. The bowl is so thin as to be 
semi-transparent, and is often ornamented with an 
inscription in raised letters. To preserve their 
translucency each letter is undercut, so that 
although the letters stand an eighth of an inch 
above the surface of the bowl, yet the whole is of 
the same thinness and delicacy. 


One-half of the surface of the bowl is covered | 
by two cleverly applied pieces of carved wood, 
which appear to be made of one block, though 
really cemented into place. They are made in such 
a delicate manner as to be almost filmy in appear- 
ance, resembling fine lacework. 

The handle, too, is elaborately carved in delicate 
tracery, and may be twenty inches long and four 
inches broad at the widest part, but only a tenth 
of aninch thick. The weight of the largest spoon 
is not more than two ounces. 

The tools used in producing all this fine work are 
a plane, a rough sort of gouge, and a common 
= Each spoon is of a separate and original 

esign, no two being alike unless they are ordered 
in pairs or sets. The price of the finest specimens 
is from five to fifteen shillings each. They are 
really works of art, and are valued by Oriental 
amateurs. 

Many of the merchants are very proud of their 
sherbet spoons. Being wood, they are “lawful.” 
A silver spoon, on the other hand, is an abomina- 
tion; for which reason teaspoons in Persia have a 
filigree hole in the bowl, and thus can be used only 
for stirring the tea. It would be unlawful to carry 
anything to the mouth in a silver spoon. 


HUMORS OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Dean Stanley’s great interest in the monuments 
of Westminster Abbey was sufficient to connect 
his name forever with the place. Anything refer- 
ring to church history, or that of eminent persons, 
appealed to him so powerfully that he might well 





have been called an historical enthusiast. Every 
one who knew him was aware of this taste for | 
the old, and one friend, Principal Shairp of St. 
Andrew’s University, bore testimony to the fact at | 
an interesting moment. 


In repairing the church at St. Andrew’s, it became | 
necessary to break into the tomb of Archbishop | 
Sharp, a murdered prelate, and Principal Shairp, 
who claimed some kindred with him, was allowed | 
to go down into the grave, a small chamber with 
sides and floor of polished stone. Shortly after 
he looked out, his eyes Cage p with excitement; 
he was covered with dust, and held in his hand a 
bone of the great dignitary. 

“Oh,” said he. with intense feeling, ‘‘wouldn’t | 
Stanley give his ears to be here!” 

Principal Shairp often said of himself, “Nothing | 
interests me so much as what may be called an | 
ecclesiastical curiosity,” and this gave his friend 
the Dean an opportunity for a “retort courteous.” 

On one occasion, when the conservative principal 
refused to kneel at prayer and stand at praise in | 
the college chapel, where these innovations had 
been introduced, Dean Stanley said, humorously: 

“J think Shairp is rapidly becoming an ecclesias- 
tical curiosity !” 


Why should we laugh at other people’s ignorance ? 
It would be hard to say, perhaps; but meantime | 
the laughter will go on, and as every one is ignorant 
about something, and therefore gets laughed at in | 
his turn, there may be no great harm done, so long | 
as the mirth is without malice. 


An exchange says that a lady bmonging to a 
community called the “Sisters of St. John the 
Baptist,” of New York ‘—. was spending a month 
in a backwoods district. ortly after her arrival 
she went to the post-office and inquired if any 
letters had come for Sister Bernardine. The rural 
postmaster looked bewildered. 

“Sister who?” he asked. 

“Sister Bernardine,”’ repeated the lady, “a sister 
of St. John the Baptist.” 

The postmaster could not help laughing. ‘Well, 
I should rather think not,” he said. “I guess he’s 
been dead pretty near a hundred years now.” 


| 
COULD NOT BE. | 
| 


GOUT. 


Though gout is generally reckoned a disease of 
rich men and free livers, one of the worst of suf- 
ferers from it was the eminent English minister 
who died recently, Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon. 
He had inherited it from his father, “with other 
excellences,”’ as he said. 

A friend once said to him, “Mr. Spurgeon, what 
is gout like?” 

he great preacher smiled emf “If you put 
your hand in a vise,” he said, “and let a man press 
as hard as he can, that is rheumatism; and if he 
can be got to press a little harder, that ie gout!” 


PROFESSIONAL BLUNDER. 


“Homer nods,” and every one has made mistakes 
in his profession, which, of course, should restrain 
over-severe judgments. Frederick, King of Prus- 
sia, was once aptly reminded of this. He was out 
driving, and the coachman overturned the carriage. 

He was not hurt, but he was very angry. 

When the coachman had a chance to speak, he 
said, “Well, sir, it was a blunder; and you, did 
you never lose a battle?” 





COMPANION. 


Boys! Do you want to make money? See Pocket 
Speller advertisement on page 192. Don’t miss it. [Adr. 
—_——>—__—_ 


Decayed Teeth cause bad breath. To cleanse and | 


preserve the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapo 
naceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 

Good Housekeepers are fast finding out that a 
pure Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a 
cent or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the 
most delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recom 
mended by their cheapness. (Adv. 








Whiting's Fine Stationery. | 


We want every reader to try the ‘‘Whiting 
Standard Linen’’ paper. It is the finest 
manufactured for polite correspondence, and 
is used and sold all over the United States. 


Get a sample lot from your stationer, or send | 


to us and we will see that you are supplied. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, New York and 


IF A DYSPEPTIC 


should ask me ‘*Why should I take Poluboskos?”’ 
I would say to him or her :— 
| Because while a healthy stomach can digest the 
whole or partial product of wheat, a deli 
| cate stomach needs to be catered to, and 
Poluboskos in a small bulk contains all the 
nutrient part of wheat in a most digestible 
form. 
| Because in many cases of Dyspepsia and stom- 
ach troubles the papillz of the stomach are 
inflamed and irritated and the glutenous, 
jelly-like, velvety nature of the food soothes 
and quiets the inflamed surfaces, affording at 
the same time a most concentrated form of 
nourishment. 
Pamphlet on application. 
EIsNer & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 





ee is SILKS 


Tooth-Food. 


This medicine for babies prevents and 
cures pains of teething and resulting 
diseases, not by putting children to 
sleep with an opiate, for it contains no 
harmful drugs, but by supplying the | 
teeth-forming ingredients which are | 
lacking in most mothers’ milk and all | 
artificial foods. It is sweet and babies 
like it. $1.00 a bottle, at all druggists’. 
Send for pamphlet, “ ‘Teething Made | 
Easy.” 

THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


henoline 


a guaranteed cure for tired, 
sensitive feet, odorous _ per- 
spiration and chafing. At all 
druggists’, or mailed for 50 cts. 
CROWN PHARMACAL CO., 


23 Spring St., New York. 
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CO ATITUT 


and SILK Goods 
Catalogue Free. 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
ply the demand for this very desirable 
book. The Spring edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
plete descriptive price list of all kinds 
of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 
Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., 
at our well known lowest prices. 


Write to-day for catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
111 State St., Cuicaco, ILL. 











GUITA or BANJO self-taught without notes 
Wl with Howe’s Charts, 50 cts. set. Circular 
free. E. E. Howe, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cleaning 
House. 
Hard work or easy 
work, just as you 
choose. If you find it 


hard work, it’s because you 
won't use Pearline. You'd 





rather waste your time and your 


strength with that absurd rub- 


bing and scrubbing. Ofcourse 


‘s hard—that’s why Pearline 


was invented—that’s why Pearl- 


household word. You don’t 
easy it can be, until you let 


Then house-cleaning slips right 


now it. 


s grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


or — same as Pearline.” a FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
: and if your grocer sends you something in 
it Back nonest—send it back, 333 J 


lace of Pearline, be 
é AMES PYLE, New York- 


"THE ROYAL Baking Powder exceeds 
all others in leavening power, in purity 
and wholesomeness, and is used generally in 


families, exclusively in 
hotels and restaurants, 


the most celebrated 
by the United States 


Army and Navy, and wherever the best and 


finest food is required. 


teachers of 


All 


cooking schools and lecturers upon culinary 
matters, except the employes of manufac- 


turers of other brands 

the Royal. 
New-York State Analyst: 
The Royal Bakin 


, use and recommend 


g Powder is superior 


to any other powder which I have examined ; 


a baking powder 


unequalled for purity, 


strength and wholesomeness. 


The United States Go 
bulletin 13, p. 599) show 
superior to all others. 


vernment tests (Ag’l Dep. 
the Royal Baking Powder 
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MODERN TELEGRAPHY. 


Having learned the principles and operation of the electric 
telegraph, find out: 

(a) How two messages can be sent on a wire simultaneously, 
in opposite directions. 

(b) How four messages are sent at once on one wire. 

(c) How messages are sent from and received by railway 
trains moving at full speed. 

(d) How messages are sent many rods without any wire 
at all 








For the Companion. 


YOUTH. 
Youth—it is all the joy that laughs in the soft spring 
rasses, 
That Sows in the sap of the tree, and lifts the bud to the 
sun, 
That burns in the fallow earth as the phantom of winter 


passes, 
And rings out the chant of the grave in the song of a 
hope begun. 


The skies are older than death; the seas have shaken 


the Mm 

Which are full to-day of the peace of slumbering woods 
and streams; 

The ages have left their prints in each fluctuant moment 
which rallies 

From hewn and change and night, from infinite dusks of 
dreams. 


But Youth, with a fresh delight, and mindless of sad 
years fashion 
In the cruel toils of the world, in the bitter strifes of the 


soul, 

Looks out and is glad of itself, glad and intense and 
impassioned, 

And sees with exultant eyes the pageants of life unroll— 


Sees the day at its dawn, and cries to its birds and its 
fountains, 
Sees the day at its full and the splendors that sink in 


the west, 

Watches the purpled clouds as they shadow the peaks 
of the mountains, 

And follows the trace of the moon to a deep and a 
dreamless rest. 


Oh, whether it watches or sleeps, or whether it speaks 
or hearkens, 

The past is a faith forgotten, and death is an unfelt 
t . 


hing ; 
It is only the day which is here, the day which trembles 
and darkens, 
That holds for the heart of Youth the wonders that 
thrill and cling. 


It is only the day which is here, which is full of a living 
story, 
That startles the blood of Youth to a sense of exquisite 


power, 
That fills the earth a... the heavens with a strange and 
beautiful glory, 
And measures the sweetness of Time by the flight of a 
joyous hour. 
GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
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For the Companion. 


REMEMBRANCERS OF HOME. 


Mr. Christie Murray, writing of the old Aus- 
tralian settlers, relates an incident to show how, 
after.a long life of eile, they still pine for home 
and England. 

When his ship left Plymouth Sound a good 
deal of mud adhered to the anchor. After it was 
dried he broke off a bit, declaring, half in jest 
and half in earnest, that this piece of English 
earth should go with him around the world. In 
Australia he showed it to a white-haired ranch- 
man among the hills. The old man eyed it wist- 
fully. 

“Give it to me,’’ he said at last. ‘You will see 
Old England again; I never shall. I would value 
that bit of earth more than diamonds.” 

Mr. Murray gave it to him, and continued his 
journey. When he came back, months later, he 
found that the old man had ridden more than a 
hundred miles to a settlement to buy a gay little 
plush stand and glass case in which to preserve 
his treasure. 

Mr. Murray tells of another exile, a man who 
had acquired great wealth, who sent a ship to 
Dover for a load of English earth, which he 
spread over the foreign ground on which he built 
a home for himself and his children. 

When a foreign steamer arrives in the harbor 
of one of our seaboard cities there can be no 
more dramatic sight than the crowds of incoming 
immigrants turning eager, wistful faces to the 
unknown country which is to be their home for 
life. Almost every family brings some little 
token with them—a part of their own land. 

De Maistre, describing the hut of the Moravian 
missionary in the most northern human settle- 
ment within the Arctic circle, says that he 
observed, suspended over the fireplace like a holy 
relic, a piece of rough, unbarked wood. He 
looked at it curiously. The Dane touched it with 
reverence. “It is a bit of the old oak-tree at 
home,”’ he said, his eyes full of tears. 

Jenny Lind, in her beautiful home in London, 
surrounded by the green English fields, used to 
treasure a scale of gray rock brought from the 
barren hill-sides in the north, which had refused 
to give her a living. 

Nothing can be more unreasonable or more real 
than that clinging in the heart of a man to the 
land of his birth. It may be of all countries in 
the world the poorest, the least beautiful, the most 
insignificant. But it is his own, and if he is a 
genuine man the trifle which tells him of it, 
though he stands in a king’s palace, will speak to 
him as with the power of his mother’s voice. 

There is a strange country to which we all 
must go some day, leaving our earthly homes 
behind. .Of all the things so dear to us here we 
can take no material remembrancer with us in 
our journey, not the least trifle, not a leaf, nora 
bird, nor a bit of rock. 
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Of all that is desirable here, there is but one 
object which we can carry yonder to make that 
home supremely dear. Have you made that object 
yours? 
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AS HEROES DIE. 


Waris barbarous. With the progress of human- 
ity it must be that nations will find some more 
reasonable way of settling their disputes; but till 
then it is to be admitted that the field of battle 
brings out the spirit of heroism. In Mr. Emilio’s 
history of “A Brave Black Regiment,”—the 54th 
Massachusetts,—the author tells anew the story of 
the attack on Fort Wagner in July, 1863, in which 
the regiment covered itself with honor and its 
commander, Colonel Robert G. Shaw, one of the 
most attractive figures of the whole four years’ 
contest, laid down his life. 


The Fifty-fourth had just arrived upon the 
round. The men had passed two days without an 
ssue of rations, and were considerably worn out, 

but as a special honor they were allowed—not 
commanded—to lead the assaulting column. 

As showing how the irrepressible humor of the 
African soldier came out, the author mentions that 
as the line was forming a cannon-shot from the 
enemy passed overhead. A man or two moved 
nervously, which brought a sharp reproof from 
Lieutenant -Colonel Hallowell. hereupon one 
man remarked quietly to his comrades, ‘I guess 
the major forgets what kind of balls them is.” 
Another added, thinking of the enemy, “I guess 
they kind o’ ’spec’s we’re coming.” 

As the preparations for attack were nearly com- 
leted, Colonel Shaw said to Lieutenant-Colonel 
fallowell, “I shall go in advance with the national 

flag. You will keep the State flag with you; it 
will give the men something to rally round. We 
shall take the fort or die there! panagee A 

Presently General Strong rode up, called out the 
color-bearer, and said: 

“If this man should fall, who will lift the flag 
and carry it on?” 

“I will,” said Colonel Shaw, quietly, and the 
men loudly responded to the passe. 

The writer describes minutely the appearance and 
dress of Colonel Shaw as he walked up ind down 
the line of his regiment. With youth, beauty, 
education, wealth, social position, he had et 
thing which the world can offer to make life 
attractive; but the time had come to give it up, 
and he was ready for the sacrifice. 

“His manner,” says Mr. Emilio, “generally re- 
served before his men, seemed now to unbend, for 
he spoke as he had never done before. His bearing 
was composed and graceful; his cheek had some- 
what paled, and the slight twitching of the corners 
of his mouth showed plainly that the whole cost 
was counted, and his expressed determination to 
take the fort or die was to be carried out.” 

And it was carried out. The fort was not taken. 
The colone!) led his men to the rampart. There he 
stood for a moment with uplifted sword, shouting, 
“Forward, Fifty-fourth!” and then fell dead, shot 
through the heart. 

The Confederates buried him in a trench with 
his negro soldiers. They meant it as an ignominy, 
age 8, but as time goes on it will more and more 

e felt that his body could have had no more 
appropriate and honorable resting-place. 

No public monument has yet been erected to his 
memory, but it is pleasant to know that one is to 
be set up before many years on Boston Common. 
It could have no better motto than Emerson’s lines, 
written in war time: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 


So near is God to man, 
When bam Ga aay low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can ! 
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PIGEONS OF WAR. 


To one not previously acquainted with the facts 
the amount of scientific study that has been devoted 
to the birds known as homing pigeons must appear 
surprising. The true homing pigeons are not 
identical with the ordinary carrier pigeons, but are 
almost all descendants of a specially trained and 
developed race of birds in Belgium, where they 
are called passenger pigeons, or traveller pigeons— 
les pigeons voyageurs. These pigeons have been 
enrolled, so to speak, in the armies of Europe, of 
which they form really important members. A 
map recently published in La Nature shows the 
many lines of pigeon communication running from 
the frontier fortresses of France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal to the capitals of those 
countries. 


Pigeons are kept trained to fly along these routes, 
and they could carry the news of an invasion when 
all the telegraph lines and other ordinary means of 
communication were cut off. 

The ability of a pigeon to find its way home 
across many hundred miles of country is frequently 
ascribed to instinct. But Mr. W. B. Tegetmeyer, 
writing on this subject in Nature, points out that 
this theory has been entirely disproved by the 
pigeon races that have taken place between me 
and Belgium. The distance is eight hundred or 
nine hundred miles. The pigeons used had been 
trained to fly from the south of France to Belgium, 
but about half of the country lying between Rome 
and Belgium was unfamiliar to them. Hundreds 
were started from Rome, but only a very few got 
to their homes in Belgium, and they occupied from 
eleven days to two weeks. 

The explanation is that the lofty chain of the 
Alps cut off their view of the country farther 
north that was familiar to them, and so they were 
lost, only those which flew along the coast until 
they reached southern France being able to find 
their way. 

When fog and mist conceal the face of the 
country the pigeons make very slow progress. 
Under ordinarily favorable circumstances pigeons 
fly from southern France to Brussels, a distance of 
about five hundred miles, between sunrise and 
early evening. Their average rate of flight varies 
from twenty-seven to forty-seven miles an hour. 
Of course they can fly much faster with the wind 
than against it. They do not fly after eight o’clock 
in the evening. 
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SCRAMBLING FOR LIFE. 


The ascent of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon is not only 
difficult, but extremely dangerous. Lawrence 
Oliphant, who was a “trustworthy pilgrim’ not 
likely to manufacture “hair-breadth ’scapes,” gives 
the following account of his own ascent which, it 
is easy to believe, one would not care to repeat: 


The path at one point was cut in the procighons 
hill-side; at least three hundred feet below roared 
a torrent of boiling water. My foot slipped on a 
root, and I pitched sheer over the cliff. I heard 
the cry of my companions.as I disappeared, and 
had had quite time to realize that all was over 
when I was brought up suddenly by the spreading 
branches of a bush which was growing upon a 
projecting rock. There was no standing ground 
anywhere except this rock. : 

40oking up I saw my companions and the natives 
peering over the edge above, and to their intense 
relief shouted that I was all right, but dared not 








move for fear the bush would give way. They, 
however, strongly urged my scrambling on the 
rock, and this, with a dizzy brain, I succeeded in 
doing. 

The natives then undid their long waistcloths, 
and tying them to each other and to a piece of cord 
taken from the packages, made a rope just long 
enough to reach me. Fastening this under my 
armpits, and holding to it with the energy of de- 
spair, I was safely hauled to the top. 

This adventure was not a very good preparation 
for what was in store for us when, not far from 
the top, we reached the one really dangerous point 
in the whole ascent. Here again we had a preci. 
pice with a torrent at the bottom on the one side, 
and on the other an overhanging cliff. This was 
not metaphorically overhanging, for its upper 
edge a —— some distance beyond the 
ledge on which we stood; it was not above forty 
feet high, and was scaled by an iron ladder. 

The agonizing moment came when we had 
mounted this ladder to the projecting edge, having 
nothing between our ks and the torrents some 
hundreds of feet below, and then had to turn over 
the edge, and take hold of a chain which lay over 
an expanse of bare, sloping rock, to the links of 
which it was necessary to cling firmly while one 
hauled one’s self on one’s knees for twenty or 
thirty yards over a surface by no theans smooth. 
Yet we did it, and lived to tell the tale. 
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For the Companion. 


ASPIRATION. 


Break, ties that bind me to this world of sense, 
eak, now, and loose me on the upper air : — 
Those skies are blue ; and that far dome is fair 
With prophecy of some unknown, intense, 
U rapture. Ah, from thence 
I catch a music that my soul would snare 
With its str: sweetness ; and I seem aware 
Of Life that waits to crown this life’s suspense. 
I see—I hear—yet to this world I cling— 
This fatal world of ion and unrest— 
Where loss and in jeer at each human bliss, 
As autumn mocks the fleetness of the spring, 
each morn sees its sunset in the West— 
Break, ties that bind me to a world like this! 
LovuIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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COURTESY. 


Not long ago, writes a Companion contributor, I 
was seated at a counter in an underwear and 
children’s clothing establishment frequented by 
the wealthier ladies of San Francisco, when a 
poorly dressed woman wandered in, leading a 
little boy and girl. From her dress and appearance 
she was evidently a workingwoman or the wife of 
a day-laborer, who probably lived in the outskirts 
of the town, and who rarely got so far away from 
home, being accustomed to make most of her 
purchases at one of the little suburban stores 
scattered about the city, 

It was the first day of the month; the day before 
had been the monthly pay-day of her husband, and 
it was plain, from her bright expression, that she 
had in her purse a little money which it was her 
delight to spend, mother-fashion, in the adornment 
of her children, both of whom were painfully shy 
and shabbily dressed. 

“I would like to look at a bonnet for my little 
irl,” she said, modestly addressing the stylish- 
ooking, eee epee youn saleswoman. 

“A wash bonnet, I suppose?” replied the young 





a 
“Tf you please.” 

Stooping and reaching under the counter, the 
young woman brought out a large box piled high 
with dainty embroidered caps of the latest pattern, 
and covered with a frost-work of fine embroidery. 

The woman put out her hand timidly, and 

ossessed herself of one of the more elaborate. 

he saleswoman picked out one of plainer pattern 
and held it out to her, saying pleasantly : 

“Here is one of the prettiest bonnets we have in 
the store.” 

The mother took it in her hand, looking happily 
at her child’s smiling face. Yes, it was a charming 
little bonnet; pretty enough for the nicest little 
gir! in the city; one that would be sure to be 

ecoming to the sweet little face; but prudence 
checked her. 

“How much is it?” 

“Two dollars.” 

The price was very reasonable for the bonnet 
and the place. Nobody goes to that store without 
expecting to pay a agay for exquisite taste and 
perfect a ut the poor woman put 
the bonnet away with a decisive gesture, trying to 
disguise the disappointment she felt. 

“That is too much. I can’t go higher than fifty 
cents.” 

I looked anxiously at the saleswoman, wondering 
if she would make a contemptuous retort. But 
the girl remained as calm and polite as if she were 
serving the Queen of Sheba. 

“T will look and see if we have any in her size at 
that price. I am almost sure that we are out of 
that size in fifty-cent bonnets,” she said. 

Then she made a feint of looking under the 
counter, and rose again, still with the utmost 
courtesy. 

“T am sorry, but we are entirely out of her size,” 
she said. 

The poor woman took her children by the hand 
and left the store, with her pride unhurt, and the 
girl handed me my change with a word of thanks. 

I nodded a good-by to her, wishing that I might 
express my appreciation of her gracious little 
deed; wishing, too, that other saleswomen would 
follow her example of thoughtful consideration 
for the poor; and wishing most of all that there 
were some way of slipping two shining coins into 
the purse of the poor mother, so that she could 
have the bonnet she wanted to frame the child’s 
sweet, shy face. 
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MERY’S WOODPILE. 


That witty Frenchman, Méry, was careless in 
his use of money, and was also inclined to be lazy. 
With characteristic originality he once attempted 
to utilize one failing as a restraint upon the other. 
His heroic scheme was not entirely successful, but 
he accepted his experience philosophically, and 
enjoyed telling the story. It happened that he had 
four thousand francs in forty-franc pieces. 


“Now,” said he, “if I am economical I can pass 
a comfortable winter. But I am not economical; 
however, I have an idea. I think I can be careful 
about using this money.” 

He unlocked a large closet in his room and had 
the things taken out. Then he went to a dealer in 
firewood, and ordered two loads of the largest, 
heaviest blocks. 

He had the blocks piled in the closet. Then he 
took his forty-frane pieces and dropped them in 
the cracks of the woodpile. “They are safe now,” 
he said, with a smile of satisfaction as he locked 
the door. 

Whenever he wanted a piece of money he had to 
pull out six or more of the great blocks of wood, 
and all went well for a time. One day he was 
absorbed in writing, when a beggar, who for some 
reason had been allowed to come to his door, 
entered and enlisted Méry’s sympathies. With his 
usual generosity, Méry turned to the drawer where 
he kept his money. It was empty. Then he un- 
locked the closet. 








To be true to his resolution to force himself to 
spend that money carefully, he should have 
attacked the woodpile himself; but his dislike for 
hard work betrayed him into a mistake. 

“There are some gold-pieces in that woodpile,” 
he said. “Get one for yourself, and while you are 
about it get some for me, for I shall be wanting 
some pretty soon.” Then he went back into the 
next room to write. 

For a long time Méry heard the man throwing 
the wood about. Finally he went to the door, 
thinking he must have found a good many gold 
pieces by that time. He was right, as he found 
out afterward. 

The rascal was flushed and breathless with his 
exertions. When he saw Méry he said, “I have 
— one gold-piece,” anc made his escape immedi- 
ately. éry glanced at the closet. he blocks 
were all in place. ‘The idiot re-piled the wood,” 
he said, and went back to his writing. 
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ONCE AND AGAIN. 


Mr. Francis H. Grundy was a civil engineer in 
England at a time when travelling by rail was a 
comparatively new thing, and many persons had 
exaggerated ideas as to the danger of it. He was 
upon an engine which had just run into a station 
on the Midland road, and with the driver and the 
stoker was leaning over the hand-rail, watching for 
the signal to start again, which signal seemed long 
in coming. They were already behind time and 
somewhat impatient. 


A middle-aged lady stood “trembling on the 
brink,” evidently afraid to enter the train. She 
looked on as her various belongings were bundled 
into the luggage van, and was then conducted to a 
first-class carriage, where an obsequious porter 
stood with open door. 

“Will you please get in?” said the station-agent, 
but she got notin. Then up bustled the guard. 

“Now, ma’am, time’s more than up; take your 
seat, please.” 

Still she shrank away. The engine whistled 
impatiently; the lady started back. 

“Well, ma’am,” said the guard, “we can’t wait 
o—_ He held up his hand, and off started the 
train. 

Then did the lady beg that her luggage might be 
restored to her; but the pace quickened. My last 
glimpse of her was as she was yet upon the 
platform, gesticulating with a parasol. Whether 
she and her baggage met again, I never knew; but 
I might have known. 

Five or six years afterward I was going to 
London from Yorkshire, and the only other pas- 
senger in the compartment was a lady. With loud 
whistles we approached the Box Tunnel. 

The lady started nervously, and wondered 
whether there was any danger. I assured her— 
just as we dashed into the darkness—that tunnels 
were perhaps the safest places on the line, as extra 
precautions were always taken inthem. I quoted 
a few statistics as to the comparative risks by coach 
and rail, ridiculed the excessive fears of some 
foolish people, and then proceeded to relate, as 
“perhaps the most ridiculous instance” I had ever 
known, the funny scene just described. 

We emerged from the Box Tunnel; a curious 
smile, by no means benevolent, sat upon my fellow- 
passenger’s face. We slackened up at the next 
station, and she said, “J was that lady, sir.” I took 
another car, and lost the story of the missing 
luggage. 
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JUMPING EGGS. 





Place two V-shaped wineglasses of the same 
size near the edge of atable. In the right-hand 
one put an egg, just fitting the rim of the glass. 
Hold the bases of the glasses firmly down, the top 
rims touching each other. 





Now, with a quick, sharp 
breath, blow upon the line 
where the egg and the glass 
meet. The egg will ay to 
the other glass. With a little 
practice this can be done 
every time. Be careful to blow in a line with the 
left-hand glass, or the egg will os in the wrong 
aeoeeen, and land on the table with disastrous 
results. 
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NOTIONS ABOUT SLEEP. 


The natives of the Philippine Islands, according 
to Mr. Foreman, have many peculiar notions and 
practices. They are indolent in the extreme—in 
which respect they can hardly be called peculiar— 
and never tire of sitting still and gazing at nothing 
in particular. One of the rudest acts, in their 
eyes, is to step over a person asleep on the floor. 


Sleeping is, with them, a very solemn matter. 
They are strongly averse to waking any one, the 
idea being that during sleep the soul is absent 
from the body, and may not have time to return if 
slumber is suddenly broken. - 

If you call upon a native and are told, “He is 
asleep,” you may as well depart. ; 

To get a servant to rouse you, you must give him 
the strictest of orders. Then at the time appointed 
he will stand by 4 side and call, “Seiior! senor!” 
repeatedly, each time more loudly than before, 
until you are half-awake; then he will return to 
the low note, and again raise his voice gradually 
till you are fully conscious. 
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HIS METHOD. 


A good teacher never begins his work by im 
pressing his pupils with a discouraging sense of 
his own knowledge, as compared with their igno- 
rance. He knows a better way than that. 

“How d’ye take t’ th’ new teacher ye’ve got 
daown t’ Number 9, Billy?” inquired Mr. Eben 
Hobbs of his fourteen-year-old nephew, not long 
after the commencement of the ‘‘fall term.” ss 

“Pooty fa’r t? middlin’ scholar, I guess he is, 
replied Billy, diplomatically. 

“Why, in course, I cal’late he’d hev t’ be t? hold 
sech a p’sition as he doos,” responded Mr. Hobbs, 
‘‘But what I mean is, haow much be ye goin’ t 
learn fr’m the chap?” 

“Why, Uncle Eb.” said the boy, with a shrewd 
smile on his freckled face, “it don’t appear t’ be no 
special ’caount what we boys an’ gals git t’ know, 
s’fur’s I ken see. The main p’int is fer us t’ git 
where we’ll jest be baowed daown re’lizin’ what a 
heap he knows. An’ when he’s learnt us that much, 
I guess he’ll quit Number 9, an’ light aout fer 
*nother school!’ 





APRIL 28, 1892. 











For the Companion. 
ANTICIPATION. 


I am going to plant a hickory-tree, 
And then, when I am a man, 

My boys and girls may come and eat 
Just all the nuts they can! 


And I shall say, “My children dear, 
This tree that you enjoy 
I set for you one Arbor day, 
When I was but a boy.” 








but I know she watches every leaf that opens on 


| those trees, and often remarks that it does seem 


so home-like to have something green a-growing 
‘round you. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
HER CELEBRATION. 


A tiny pail and a tiny spade, 
A face too dirty to kiss, 

A mud-besprinkled dear little maid 
With eyes brimful of bliss! 

Oh, Baby Myrtle is doing her part 

To celebrate Arbor day—bless her heart! 


+O 





WueEn Julia went to Boston she was taken to a 
hotel that was kept on the European plan. After 
she came home she told her grandmother that 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“ ‘most | all of the hotels in Boston were on the 
Unitarian plan.” 





One Sunday a lady who sat next to Georgie in 
church gave him some candy. He smiled his 
thanks, and put the candy to his lips. Georgie 
was not allowed to eat such sweets, and he 
looked toward his grandmother. She shook her 
head warningly. ‘1 won’t eat it,”’ 
little boy. ‘1 will just suck the juice.” 


whispered the 


WHEN Lina first saw the baby kitten its eyes | 
were not yet open, and she was told that the poor | 


little kitty had no eyes. 
I'll make. it a few,’’ was the prompt reply. 

“Br sure to come home to tea, auntie,”’ 
Marie. ‘““We’re going to have something perfectly 
malicious.”’ 


“Give me a pencil, and | 


said | 


| 





Charades, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


Enigmas, 


Puzzles, 


My first is a joint, my nezt an alloy, 
My third is a Russian termination; 

My whole is a State, whose pride and joy 
Is to offer a holiday to the nation. 


2 
AN INVISIBLE FOREST. 


1. Ada spent all Archie’s pen 
nies. 





\nd they will answer, ‘Oh, how 
kind 
To plant for us this tree!” 
And then they’ll crack the fat- 
test nuts, 
And give them all to me! 


——_____—<-@-2—__—_—_—_ 


lard?” 





2. What’s that, Pop, 
“No, a kind of butter.’ 

3. “Will owls live on gruel, 
Mag?” “No, ’Lias.’ 

4. Dick’s pal met Tom. 
them! Lock your doors. 

5. As he took the map lent 
him to show Al Nutting the size 


Watch 





of Ireland, he glanced around, 





For the Companion. 


ARBOR DAY FOR 
AUNT TRUDY. 


“Yes, she’s coming over to 
our house to stay all day. 
Mamma ‘vited her this morn- 
ing, and asked her to come 
early.” 

“And my papa says we can 
have ’em. ‘They’re nice ones, 
too.”” 

«And then she won't always 
be saying it seems so lonesome 
without any trees.” 

“TI s’pose she'd have been 
trying to set em herself if she 
didn’t have such a back.” 

“I tell you, I guess she does 
all she can, and more, too.” 

«And she isn’t one bit cross to 
us boys. Look how she sewed 
up that place in my jacket when 
I tore 1t on the fence.” 

“And she put some of her 
home-made salve on when I 
hurt my finger. Felt good, 
too.” 

‘Now I tell you, boys, we’ve 
got to get around spry to- 
morrow. My papa says we'd 
better have the holes all ready 
before we dig up the trees.” 

“Well, that won't take long, 
will it ?”” 

“I don’t know ‘bout that. 
When my papa digs tree-holes 
you'd think he was making a 
well. And then he puts the top 
dirt in the bottom of the hole 
so the roots can get at it.”’ 

“Oh well, Tommy, you can 
show us just zackly how to 
manage to-morrow.” 

So the next day Aunt Trudy, 
as every one called her, was 
away from home in good sea- 
son, as the four boys had 
planned ; and Tommy was there 
to show them how big and deep 
the holes ought to be, and how 
very carefully and firmly the 
earth must be packed around 
the roots. He did more work 
than any two of them, besides, 
for he had often helped his 
father in the nursery. 

“Papa says we can have all 
the trees we can make good big 
holes for,’’ said he, *‘and here’s 
a stick to measure by.”’ 

At first the boys thought they 
could set quite a grove, but by 
dmner-time they concluded 
that one good maple each side 
of the gate and a nice apple-tree 
by the front door would be 
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He has sown.his early 
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like hese. 
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ona the fairest 
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or his’ outs: free you. Know, 
rich earth. @ room to 








saying, “Give me a pin, Ed.” 
E. 8. B. 
3. 


A HISTORIC TREE. 


eee eee REE 


He crosse d the —. 
said he, 
“Kac hi colonist a 
The y shall resign 
Their — fine, 

And to their —— will incline.” 
But troubles —— 
—ever due 

Where Yankees —— 


shall be; 








grudge 


or two; 
And in an —— trunk, you know, 
They hid the thing they valued 
30. 


Fill blanks with letters and 
words of diagram in their order. 
The central word thus formed 
gives name of tree. 

ONTARIO. 





4. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


1. An April holiday. 

2. A man armed with a rifle. 

3. The bones enclosing the 
brain. 

4. Part of a wind instrument. 

5. The bottom of a stream. 

6. One who sells milk and 
butter. 

7. Carpenter’s tool for boring. 





o he digs * ath all his 
might, 

Z Dice and. ill nearly 

dly den till morn & then 

akes his spade @ digs 


again. 


. 





en if bears an apple pie! 








8. A couch made of yew. 
H. A. G. 


5. 
ANAGRAM. 
A dry boar. 


This is the time for friendly 
deeds 

From which shall spring, like 
plants from seeds, 

A blessing on some future day 

To travellers who shall pass 
your way. 


6. 
A SPELLING LESSON FOR 
ARBOR DAY. 


Who can name these queer 
trees 

Chheenottruss. 
Nollubbatt. 

Aabobb. 

Annbaa. 
Peewillwingwo. 
Nacmonni. 


7. 
WORD-SQU ARE. 
Supply words, and arrange 
as numbered. 
Come, Artie and (3), come, girls 
and boya, 
Come, (2) as busy as bees; 
Come out to the common with 
music and (4), 
And merrily (1) your (5). 
E. 8. B, 


8. 
BEHEADINGS. 





1. A worthless object, nothing 











good. 





enough to undertake ; and these 
they planted before night with 
all due care. b 

“Don't you think, boys!”” said Tommy. 
girls were getting up a plan 


“The 
vhen I was home 


after the hoe. They want to do something nice | 


for Aunt Trudy, too. Oh, here they come!” 

The boys leaned on their spades while the girls 
proceeded to take several little parcels out of a 
hig basket, and place them carefully on and under 
the newly set apple-tree. 

“That tree’s of the early-bearing sort,”’ 
Tommy. 

“But who ever s’posed ’twould bear slippers !”’ 

“Wish I had a bite of that roast chicken!” 

“If you like roast chicken,” said one of the 
Sirls, “now’s your time!” and out of another 


said 


Well-filled basket came a clean paper and a white | 


cloth to cover the broad, sunny doorstep. And in 
five minutes or less the boys were eating a nice 
lunch, which tasted remarkably good after their 
hard day’s work. 


1 can’t tell you just what Aunt Trudy said, | 


For the Companion. 
GRANDMA'S ARBOR DAY. 


We have had a splendid time to-day, grandma 
and I, and this morning I thought it would be 
horrid. 

Papa and mamma and Clara and Edwin went 
to Springfield on an early train to spend the day, 
and Fred, my biggest brother, went to Holyoke 
with the band,—he plays in the band,—and nobody 
was left at home but grandma and the cook and 
me. I have just had the measles, and mamma 
was afraid I would get too tired or take cold if I 
went; but I almost cried because I had to stay 
home. 

Grandma must have seen how I felt, for she 
said, “Now, Willie boy, don’t you mind! Just 
wait and see what an Arbor day we will have all 
by ourselves.”” 

Then I heard her tell Betsey that we would have 





roast chicken and custard-pie for dinner, and I 
was glad, for if there is anything I like it is roast 
chicken and custard-pie. 

It was not long after that when Adams Express 
team stopped at our door, and the man brought in 
a big package. Grandma let me untie it, and 
there were lots of shrubs and vines. 

Grandma bundled me up, and let me go out 
and help her plant them. There were some tree 
blackberries, and some grape-vines, and some 
wine berries, and some shrubs. 

We had a nice time setting them out, and it 
will be a surprise to the folks when they come 
home. Grandma had the ground dug up a few 


days ago, and we all wondered what it was for | 


but thought it was for flowers. 

She says she is going to celebrate every Arbor 
day as long as she lives, and I hope she will live 
to be a hundred years old, for she is just the 
nicest grandma that ever was. 
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hasty, violent would and 
shoul 


3. A tree belov ed of Robin Hood. 


1. Where suns and stars forever shine. 
2. A gait—it may be yours or mine. 
3. A card that holds a single sign. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. A watch. 

. 1. Feasted, fasted, fated. 2. Bousted, basted, 
bated. 3. Marine, Maine, mane. 4. Chord, cord, 
cod. 5. Strake, stake, sake. 6. Burin, burn, bun. 
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4. Were I not Alexander, 
5. Sale, M, witch, craft. 


I would be Diogenes, 
Salem witchcraft. 
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SYLPH CYCLES suv essy 


eed now to ride Springlessc cles oy on 
pead on tires alone for comfort. 
& destro. 
rat’n. ‘ht,sim- 
le, strong. Cata. 


CO. 
8 GSt., Peoria, Ill. GTS. WANTE) 
NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


Large 2-Year-Old Roses, 


For ge 2 effect all kinds and varieties. Send 

8e. for ¢ Jatalogue and Prices. 2 st equene to agents. 
& REESE CO., Box 50, 

Champion City ‘Greenhouses: Springfield, 0. 

















PRINCIPAL OFFICE "AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 


We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
racTORIEs: Meriden, Conn. 


Did you ever see a sickl 
baby with dimples? ora heal. 
thy one without them ? 

A thin baby is always deli- 
cate. Nobody worries about 
a plump one. 

If you can get your baby 
plump, he is almost sure to 
be well. If you can get him 
well, he is almost sure to be 
plump. 

The way to do both—there 
is but one way—is by CaRE- 
FUL LIVING. Sometimes this 
depends on Scott's Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. 

We will send you a book 
on it; free. 








Scott & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 








ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently vet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 








REPAIRING OUTFIT: 


This consists of the 
tools and materials 
shown in the cut. Iten- 
ables one to do his own 
half-soling, rubber, boot, 


ne 
ing. No a wf -< 


simply wire €linch nails. 

Saves time, trouble, wet 

feet, Linge — 

expense, = 

can use it. = Is Iike 

hot cakes. Agents 

eres eet 

ou nea x! 

20 lbs., only €2.00, | 
Send for circular. 


TS R007 BROS., Medina, 0, 
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GOETHE'S VIS VISIT To ‘CARLSBAD. 

There is no doubt that the life of the great poet 
was greatly prolonged by drinking the waters of 
the Sprudel Spring. We have the Sprudel Sprin 
brought to us in the form of Salt, which is obtained 
by evaporation from the waters of Carlsbad. 

The CARLSBAD SPRUDEL SALT (powder 
form) dissolves tenacious bile, allays irritation 
and removes obstructions by aiding nature. It 
acts soothingly and without pain. The genuine 
has the signature of EISNER & MENDELSON 
CO., Agents, New York, on every bottle. 








SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO THE 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass., 


for a Descriptive Price-List of the 


? Hosiery. 

















INQUIRE ABOUT 


Dixon's Graphite Paint 


It covers 2 to 3 times pil surface than 
any lead, mineral or metallic paint and 
lasts 4 to 5 times longer. Tin roofs well 
painted have not required repainting in 
10 to 15 years. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Inquiries gladly answered. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
5co yards ro cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1 and 2, 10 
cts. each. Send for our 
Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 


VATARR Leads to Consumption. Write to 
the worst = CUR Td ellowen 
Lincoln Medical Co. , Cincinnati, Ohio. FREE !*3 

















CHEW BEEMAN'S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
cents in stamps 
for sample pack- 
age to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 23 L Late St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 


HOME | 
COMFORT : 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY LY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500, 
Established 1864. ST. sr. LOUIS, mo. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 
Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
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5 | oeiaceeent with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. h = — for 5 
— Buy direct from our f. tory, an e dealers’ 
nt’s profit. Send for FRE CATALOGUE. 

= ORD MFC. CO., ~_ N, =—— © Whe 











 Torturing Disfiguring Eezemas Cured 


by the Cuticura Remedies. 





BaBy BaRRETYr. 





BABY RAW AS 
BEEFSTEAK 


My baby was taken very This 
sick vouen he was three months 

old, and in a few days began 
breaking out. We employed 
both of the home doctors, and 


Basy NIcougs. | 


WORST FORM 
ECZEMA 


is to certif. 
child of mine had 

its worst form, and which | his cheek. 
baffled the best medical skill 
that could be employed here. 








" Bapy PrRosc#. 





ITCHING SKIN 
DISEASE 


When our boy was six 
weeks old he had a rash on 
It spread on both } 
cheeks and chin. His face 
was raw. I doctored with 





that a 
czems in 








they could do nothing for him. 
Then we sent for the best 
doctor in Eaton Rapids, Mich., 
and he doctored him for two 
weeks, and he got worse all 
the time; and then I took him 
to Jackson, to a doctor who 
attends reg nny age skin dis- 
eases, and then he got worse 
thanever. Then we tried the 
CuTicuRA REMEDIES, and in 
less than two months from 
the time we began giving them 
to him he was entirely well, 
and notaspot on him. His hair 
began growing right off, and 
we thought he would always de 
eee here was not 
t on his whole body, face, 
head, only his nose and 
om. but what was as raw as 
beefsteak. So poor there was 
not anything but bones, and so 
weak he could raise neither 
hand nor he: 
Mrs. FRANK BARRETT, 
Winfield, Mich. 





The little sufferer was wrapped 
in agony for at least eight 
ment Six months of 
time ite suffering was simply 
untold; then I began the use 
of the CuTicuURA REMEDIES. 
In two months the awful dis- 
ease had ceased its vengeance, 
and my darling boy had rest, 
and to all appearance the dis- 
ease had yielded, butI contin- 
ued the medicine for several 
months after no trace could 
be seen of it on any part of 
his body. The doctors here 
watched the disease with much 
interest, and could only say, 
““Welldone!” The case was 
known far and wide, and 
everybody was much sur- 
aod, thanks to CuTicura! 
‘ould there be anything on 
earth that would cause a father 
to rejoice it surely would be 


such a ay iy 
J. A. NICOLES, 
yt Hill, Ind. 


To know that a Single 


Of the CutTicura REMEDIEs will, in the great majority of cases, afford instant and complete 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a per tand 
and not to use them without a moment’s delay, is to be guilty of positive inhumanity. No reme- 
dies ever compounded have performed the wonderful cures daily made by the CuTicuRA 
REMEDIES, the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. 


“ ALL ABOUT THE BLOoD, SKIN, ScaLP, AND Hair,” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 


Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100° ‘Testimonials. 
CuTICURA REMEDIES are sold everywhere. 





various remedies, but it got no 
. My mother advised 
me to try the CuTicuRa REM- 
used them faithfully, 
and in one week the boy 
looked better. In one mont’ 
he was cured, and now he is 
three years old and no signs of 
it coteenine. The child was 
so bad I had to tie him ina 
pillow-case, and pin his hands 
down so that he could not 
scratch his face. I cannot 
speak too highly of the CuT1- 
cuRA REMEDIES. 

Mrs. Cyros PRosca, 
Coytesville, Fort Lee P.O.,N.J. 


N.B. My husband is presi- 
dent " Prosch a 
turin ‘ompany, proprietors 
of the Duplex” and “ Tri 
lex ”” eng Shutters, 
389 Broome Street, New York 
City. He dislikes notoriety, 
but is willing to make sacri- 
fices to benefit others. 


Application 


ical (b 80 speedy) cure, 





A book of priceless value to mothers. 
Price, Cuticuna, 50c.; Cuticura Soap, 25c.; 


CuTicurRA RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by PoTTER DRvG AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston. 


Facial Blemishes, 


pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and 
hands, and simple baby blemishes prevented and cured 


by that most effective of all Skin Purifiersand Beautifiers, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet 
The only preventive of inflammation 


and nursery soaps, the celebrated Cuticura Scap. 


and d clogging | of the p the pores, the cause of most coe blemishes. Price, 2ic. 


CHICK 














PIANO 


| Founded 1828. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.) 2s 
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STAMPS! * 300 fe poined pm Cape of 


a » ete., wi 
foe — Aibum, m, only os New 36p. ” Price 
nts wan at r cent. 
STANDARD STAMP CO. se La Sali. St ae 


«NON 
Mees 


em 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Seap send 25 cents 
in stamps and receive a cake » return mail. 
JAS. = & CO., Chicago. 
SPEOIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waits) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 
of Shandon Bells Soan 








Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


19 GOOD BOOKS FOR ¢3 





ASK any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 

twelve of the best novels ever written: 
“ MARIAN GREy,” by J. Holmes. 
“ Wipow GOLDsMITH’s DavGurer,” by Julie P. Smith, 
“ Was He SuccessruL ?” by Richard B. Kimball. 
* DARENESS AND DaYLicutT,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
** Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ CHRIS AND OTHO,” by 4 ulie P. Smith, 
“ Nemesis,” by Marion Harland. 
“ TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ Mrriam,” by Marion Harland, 
“TRUE aS STEEL,” by Marion Harland. 
“CAMERON Prive,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ ALONE,” by Marion Harland.” 

The whole § 2 sent by mail, postage free, 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
@ G. W. DitiineHam. Publisher, New York. 








Complexion Powder 


is a necessity of the refined toilet in this climate. 
PozzONI’s combines every element of beauty 
and purity. 

It is universally known and _ everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will improve 
the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles and skin 
diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





IFE and I study hard to 
make all ends meet. 
Our hobby is a bicycle. 
We have had three so-called 
“best makes.” They went 
back onus. We then made 
up our minds to have the 
best at any cost. We saved 
our money for six months, 
and meanwhile examined 
all the makes on the market, 
We now own a Warwick 
Perfection Cycle with 
Cushion Tires, inter- 
changeable. To be brief, 
‘we have more pleasure and 
comfort riding than ever 
before. 
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CINNAMON. 


More than two hundred years ago the Dutch | 


rulers of Ceylon, anxious to retain their monopoly 
of the precious spice for which that island is 
famous, enacted a law which made it a capital 
offence to buy or sell the wild jungle cinnamon, 
then the only sort known. The plants, wherever 
found, were held to be the property of the State. 


If ashrub chanced to spring up in a man’s door- | 


yard he could neither destroy nor use it under 
severe penalties. Things are happily different 
now. Miss Cumming, in her recent book, ‘‘Two 
Happy Years in Ceylon,” thus describes cinnamon 
cultivation and traffic, as she saw it in operation : 


The cultivation is something like that of a willow 
copse, straight young shoots springing up round 
the stump of the plant previously cut. These 
shoots in their turn are cut every second year— 
that is to say, when they are about five feet high 
and two inches in circumference. A good many of 
these are sold as walking-sticks, and find a ready 
market on board the steamers among the passen- 
gers, who think there must be a special charm in a 
cinnamon stick, though in truth it is hard to dis- 
tinguish it from our common hazel. 

ut of course the real thing to be secured is the 
highly aromatic inner bark. irstof all, the leaves 
are stripped off, and then the bark is split from 
end to end with a —? knife, which has a curved 
point; with this, aided by the fingers, the bark is 
carefully removed in long pieces. 
heaped up and left to sodden, so as to facilitate the 
next process—that of scraping off the outer rind. 

In order to do this, each piece of the bark is 
placed on a round piece of wood and carefully 
scraped with the knife, the almost nude brown 
workers sitting on the ground and using their toes 
as an extra hand to steady the end of the stick. 

The bark is then left to dry in the sun, when it 
rolls itself up into tight quills. These are neatly 


sorted and packed, three or four inside of one | 


another, and are made up into bales covered with 
cloth, and are then ready for export. 

Cinnamon is so extraordinarily sensitive that 
great care has to be taken with regard to its sur- 
roundings on board ship, as a bale of very fine 
cinnamon will lose much of its delicate aroma if 
packed among bales of coarser bark. Various ex 
pedients have been tried to remedy this. The 
-ortuguese and Dutch isolated the bales by pack- 
ing them in cocoanut fibre, or in cattle-hides; but 
tis 


found that the only real safeguard is to pack | 


bags of pepper between the bales. 
—__+@o 


QUITE PROBABLE. 


Abijah Stone was a Vermont farmer who had a 
great fondness for horses. He often said that 
“thaout no disrespect t’ human bein’s, it did 
appear ’s ef some hosses hed full as much sense as 
th’ common run 0’ folks.” His conversation was 
tinged by this belief, and he drew many an illus 
tration from his favorite animals. On one occasion 
this habit of his was the cause of much confusion 
to a young man to whom Mr. Stone was talking. 


The young man was a professional musician who 
had been spending part of the summer at a neigh 


An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.”” 2% cents a box. (Adv. 


—_—>_-—_ 

A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 


—————__——_ 
Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for W cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








These are | 





boring farm-house, and had had the audacity to | 
fallin love with Mr. Stone’s pretty daughter Jenny. | 


He was listening to the farmer’s various reasons 
for opposing his suit one summer evening, just 
before his return to the city. 

“For one thing,” said Abijah Stone, “you like all 
kinds o’ new-fangled music, an’ want t’ be playin’ 


it all th’ whole durin’ time; naow my Jenny, she’d |- 


ruther hear ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ or somethin’ o’ 
that gen’ral style.” 

“Ah,” said the pianist, blandly but firmly, “I 
should educate your daughter’s musical taste, Mr. 
Stone. I should lead her gradually from simple 
melodies up to the great Wagner.” 

“Was that piece  .. played t’ th’ concert in 
Taown Hall by Mr. Wagner?” interrupted A bijab. 

“It was,” replied the pianist, with a glow of 
reminiscent pride in his late performance. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Stone, with a peculiar 
expression at the corners of his mouth, “you might 





lead my Jenny up t’ him, aes 4 man, but I’m 
inclined t’ think she’d be apt t’ balk b’fore you got 
her there!” 

UNFORTUNATE FOWL. 


Shanghai chickens are born with an inordinate 
pair of legs, which continue to grow into regular 
drumsticks of the longest dimensions. It is said 
that although good layers, they are very fond of 
devouring theirown eggs. A farmer who has tried 
them and found them wanting, gives the following 
account of their peculiarities. Their true name, 
he says, is “Shank-high,” and he pronounces them 
rightly named. 

They have no body at all, and when the head is 
cus off the legs come right apart. I don’t see how 
they can set on their eggs—my jack-knife can set 
4s well as they can. 

They don’t sit on the roost the same as other 
chickens do; not a bit of it. When they attempt 
to sit as other chickens do, they fall off backward. 
, They sit when they eat, I know, for I’ve seen 
em do it. And I’ve seen ’em try to eat standing, 
but they couldn’t fetch it; for when they peck ata 
grain of corn on the ground, they don’t more’n 
half reach it, but their head bobs right between 
their legs and makes ’em turn a complete somerset. 

Td as soon see a pair of tongs or compasses 
walking about my yard as these shank-highs. 

They crow, too, a long time before day, when it 
isn’t day. bap! because their legs are so long 
that they can see aylight long before a common 
chicken can. 


+ 
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WHAT SHE GAINED. 
“It's an ill wind that blows nobody good,” runs 


the old adage, and when Miss Almira Stevens’s 
vider sister Mehitable decided to go out West to 








Every Mother Knows 
how often Shoe Buttons come off from her 
own and her children’s shoes. A postal card 
will bring an illustrated circular showing the 
simplest, cheapest and most practical method 
of putting on shoe buttons that never come off. 


Sample Package. 
Button and fastener one piece of best cold-rolled steel. 
5 dozen buttons, with tools to apply, 25 cts. post-paid. 
gents wanted in every town. 


- A 
(X Belts, Brushes, Curl i Specialties. Sampl 
MATHISON BUTTON CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, | Avec. Write now. Br. Bridgman, #7 Broadway, X.Y 














EVERY FAMILY, 


School, Library, and Office 









S-H-O-U-L-D 
Have a Dictionary. 
Care should be taken to oe és 
GET THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL, 
New from Cover to Cover, 
Successor of the “UNABRIDGED,” 


1S THE ONE TO BUY. CD 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 















10 years spent revising. 
100 editors employed. 
$300,000 expended. 
Sold by 
All Booksellers. 
Send to 
G.&C.Merriau & Co. 
Publishers, 
Springfield,Mass.,U.S.A. 
for free specimen pages. 




















“’ GENTSmake 100 PerCent.proft on myCorsets, 





CIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


if you wish your infant to be well 
nourished, healthy, bright and active, 
and to grow up happy, robust and 
vigorous. 





The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged, is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 





Our Book for the instruction of 
mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 
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DOROTHY GRACE GIBSON, - 
Great Falls, Montana. 


Have No Equal. 


Aticock’s Porous 


PLASTERS 


are unapproachable in 


curative properties, rapidity and safety of action, and are 
the only reliable plasters ever produced. 

They have successfully stood the test of over thirty years’ 
use by the public; their virtues have never been equalled by 
the unscrupulous imitators who have sought to trade upon 
the reputation of ALLcock’s by making plasters with holes 
in them, and claiming them to be “just as good as 


ALLCOCK’s.” 


POROUS 


LLCOCKS casters 


stand to-day endorsed by not only the highest medical 
authorities, but by millions of grateful patients who have 
proved their efficacy as a household remedy. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 


accept a substitute. 








visit her brother for six months, Miss Almira was | 


hot long in finding one bright spot in her bereave- 
ment. 


an How in the world will you ever get along without 
wwe Almiry?” asked a sympathizing neighbor. 
hy, you aint ever been parted before since you 

Was children, have you?” , 
“Never,” replied Miss Almira, sorrowfully. 
“You ll miss her dreadful, won’t you?” 

fai Yes, I shall. But then,” added Miss Almira, a 

aint flush rising to her face, “you know, Mis’ 
ilson, I shall have the first readin’ of the evenin’ 

Paper whilst sister Hitty is gone!” 

















BOSTON. WASHINGTON. 


CHICAGO. 





VERMAN WHEEL Co. 


A. C. SPALDING & BROS., Speciat AceNTs. 


NEW YORK. 


Before Selecting 
your bicycle for the coming season, 
be sure that you are right on the | 
tire question. 

Tires to-day are divided into four 
groups: first, Victor Cushion Tires; 
second, Pneumatic Tires; third, in- 
flated “hose pipes”; fourth, hose 
pipe cushions. 

Remember that makers who failed 
last year with their cushion tires are 
trying to divert attention by offering 
so-called pneumatics, which are 
mostly inflated hose pipes. 

Remember that the Victor Cushion 
Tire is the best on earth for general 
use; that it never had a rival. 

Remember that the Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire is the best pneumatic, 
but that nothing can be devised to 
compare with the Victor Cushion. 


DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Pears’ 
_ Soap 


To keep the skin clean is to 
wash the excretions from it off; 
the skin takes care of itself in 
side, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio 
lence to it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no free 
alkali in it. 
| Pears’ is supposed to be the 
lonly soap in the world that has 
/no alkali in it. 
| All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
|pecially druggists; all sorts of 


| people use it. 





AYER'S 


| Sarsaparilla 


Is superior to all other preparations 
claiming to be blood-purifiers. First 
of all, because the principal ingredi- 
ent used in it is the extract of gen- 
uine Honduras sarsaparilla root, the 
variety richest in medicinal proper- 
ties. Also, be- 
| Cures Catarr cause the yel- 
low dock, being raised expressly for 
| the Company, is always fresh and 
| of the very best kind. With equal 
discrimination and care, each of the 
| other ingredients are selected and 
| It is ” 
| 


THE 


- Superior Medicine 


because it is always the same in ap- 
pearance, flavor, and effect, and, be- 
ing highly concentrated, only small 
doses are needed. It is, therefore, 
the most economical blood-purifier 


in existence. It 
Cures makes food nour- 
SCROFULA 


ishing, work pleas- 
ant, sleep refresh- 

ing, and life enjoyable. It searches 

| out all impurities in the system and 
| expels them harmlessly by the natu- 
| ral channels. AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


compounded. 


gives elasticity to the step, and im- 
parts to the aged and infirm, re- 
newed health, strength, and vitality. 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Re pape by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
by all Druggiste; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


WON Eres wicca 














Send for , 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS=- 


A SEAN) for our list of 19 Cata- 
logs of Music and 

t Musical Instruments 

| W. Srory, 26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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999 THE YOUTH’S CO! eee. 





Agts. wanted to sell pe sheets, Com. | Sth Season, July 

STAMPS 4 40 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. Boys’ CAMP. : and August, 1S92. 
Natural History Camp, Wigwam Hil uinsiga 
mond, Worcester, assachusetis. t 4 on and 
Recreation. Athletics, a ahery Drill, yy Row- 
ing, Woodcraft, Natural History, etc. For descriptive 
circular address oe W.#A. Ray MENTON, W orcester, Mass. 


H J. ORT 's Works & School, (44 B’way,NewY 


Telegraph Operators 


Are in Great Demand. 


~~ AMERICAN LEAD PEN CIE CO'S 


HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 
SEND 10 Cents For SAMPLE TO 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO.N.Y. CITY 


DR. TAFT’S ASTHMA 
ASTH M A. pre ASTHMALES eae | 





for them than we can 


WHA A Miller-McCormack Stam Co., 
Emilie Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
successors to Mound City Stamp Co. 


THE DR. ‘TAFT BROS. M. ‘GURED "ctr FREE | ‘NEW PIECES TO SPEAK in school or parlor. 


work as soon as you are com- 
tent. Write for circulars. 











egraphy, Janesville, Wis. 





THAND -the bestisGraham’s | 
—-page Cire ular York. | 


We are having more eS 


id me and learn telegraphy 
* now and we will = you at 


alentines’School of Tele 





more § s Smiley e 





cts. with name, or name, i town a state, 15e The works of the rising 
Stamp. 









New Self-inking Pen | mic ~ + poet — Samer, 3 . oreph 
= — “Meditations” and “ casket 0, 
pede REE by mail, prepaid. Address THE ENT RPRISE OFFICE; Advice. to Dyspeptics. 


Printing Outfit has 110 letters, figures, &c. oomaphese Do not send stamps. — 


& make any name, lic Agents latest itampes of 
kinds. Rubber Stamp Co, E 13, New | Haven, Oon~. 


Solid Gold, $1. 95 


Send ‘meer Sor Eye-test. 


KEENE OPT. C0., 
1301 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Galesburg, ¥ ich 














tion a result of dys sia. Food to be take! 
BICYCL 7) ES penal ay be avoided. Mailed ree to any address. "JOHN 
(S<\nana. Lowest prtcoquasen raed ap oreat | He McA LVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. 
. \V/ stock and oldest dealersin U.S. Cata. ~, W2-SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
| tbe Agis. wanted. Rouse, Hazard&Co. % @8&t., Peoria, Ii! COMBINATION SAFETIES, with Rubber Tires, 
onnin Mud Guards, Brake and Tool 1 Bag. 
EAST MAN COLLECE, POUGHKEEPSIE, | =e FACTORY PRICE. OUR PRICE, 
offers jh. sexes the best advantages for a practical 22-inch, Boys’ —— $18 09...810 80 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 24-ineb, 3% 00... 21 
Ve will send 


Boys’ a 
<t ua s fringed linen Tidy | the year. Business house Seley & oi * O.. 2 
a “An Owl 1 Mai loss: to work | assistants. No charge for situsitons furnished. ‘Stenog- ain h oq Atasrines 110 0. § 
it, Ingalls’ book + ev eches and 32-p raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. oo 


ataiogue oj m pin ui 8, etc., ali D inch Ti ~ 
foratei: amos ge “Adagons.” LAWN TENNIS Saisie ARMS G0, Sf ovis: a 


























Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience of 
ON EASY | 4 sufferer. Liver Complaint a twin disorder. a, Food 





GALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


Do Your Own PRINTING ! Rules of the Game Free. 


Card Press$3. Circular Press $8, S Speciat Discount to Cives. 
Newspaper Frew S44. Typesetting | PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


easy, printed rules. A, -~ 2 stamps for | 


catalog ue of presses, type, cards, &c., lA BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


= factory. KELSEY &C0., Meriden » Conn. | of 500 sc panones can be made with our package of 60 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY | :i<22!!S!8 Sst useage tbrith ieraaes 
asst'd ~¥.- erry, 
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orCOMMISSION, to handle the New os "50c. Len Lemarie’s ike Mill, Little N.J. 

Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Penell. Agents making Ladies and 

850 per week. Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co. x 107 rosse, Wis. EMPLOYMENT, on Gentlemen 
MOUTH ORGAN. Chart and Bt Goeewtese * tect 

all Typewriter.’’ Sample 

circular free. ach a tune in easily carried in the hand. Work 


ten minutes. Send bone stamp for Wa, easy, ‘Pleasant _and lucrative. 
he PIANO & ORGAN *'" 


Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 
of @ teacher by using Soper’s 


s. wanted. Mention this pa 
ct Mich. 
fnatumtaneens “Guide to the Keys. No previous 


Music NovEtty Co., Detroit, 
= — ge 8 -_ ic weaver = 'GOPER MUSIC, 
of testimonials, Free. dress 
#4 WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORE ¥ 





















Save Money 


by bee ea = 
Athletic goods of the oldest estab- 


= lished an — oy | mgnuteansers of 
Sportin; oods in the wor t- 
unexcelled. Pri ice lower than qa Fig cash or om time, at bargain 
any standard writer. Address, rices, send ior our Athletic and Cyclist Journal. 
N. Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. ied free. cree ae solicited. 

ssa 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY PECK & SNYD 

















u 1u St., N. 2S 


HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring eelor when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. SOc. & $1 at 
Druggist 


postp in paper cover, will be sent 1 
aid on receipt of onl 35 cts. Laden 
J. S. “oath IE, Publisher, 157 Rose St., New York. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


4 aiphabets rubber ty pe, type holder, bottle In- 


Ap Choice Recitations oceasions, handcomely 





iotibhe Tn Ink, tag hh Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 

lirections for use. Sacisfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 

a Marker Card P Printer, ete. bpd Ih 1 minute, ~\ 
25c,Cat.free, 4 











APRIT 28, 1892. 


troduce. 
1H.PAl PALMER co. 
Rockford, Il. 











Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 
popular price. 
arayete A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
EN Ctalogue Free, 













THE HAVEN AIR PURIF| 


Destroys foul odcrs, sewer-gas and 
disease germs. Recommended ”y phy- 
sicians. Cost to maintain, about five 







| cents a month. No objectionable 


features. No. 5. For Sleeping-rooms 
and general use, $4.00. Other styles for 
Refrigerators, th - rooms, hool 
rooms, Factories, etc. Write for special 
offer where we pay cupremnes. THE 
AVEN AIR PURIF' ago, Ill. 
New Eng. Branch, "30 Kiliy 4 Boston. 
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IBER-WARE 



























SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.06 


BICYCLES » CONSUMPTIVE? | 


. New, Latest Pattern 8140 | Use Ra A 3 Ginger Tonic. It cures the worst Cough 


Sent postpaid 150 52 
n i. INGRESOL Le & BRO. Gicortiandtst City 











\ Bicycleesor $100. P- | Weak rein cnee fees Pain. Take in time. 
Newcomb F ly-Shuttle 


‘ortime. Agents wanted’ 
A. W.GU. He co.. 


Dayton 
RITERS taken hs a 








Stamping Cust, etc., 2) cents; 6 lots, $1.00. Catal 
free. LADIES’ ART COMPANY, Box 870, St. Louis, Tio. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


for the Miciton, from 
$1.50 up. Asa money- 
earner and fun-producer 
they are without a rival, 
Circular free. Book of 


| BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
type, cuts, &c,, 5 cents, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 2% Murray Street, New York. 


AT GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 






: \:) 
5 large skeins, = 
all colors best; 
and 32-pp.cata. > 
of materials. Py 












: Weaves 100 yards per 
hb day. Catalogue free. 
——\ C. N. NEWCOMB, 
/ 322 W. St. Davenport, Towa. 













jWater and Dairy Pails, Wash Basins. 
Pitehers, Milk Pans, Spittoons, Slop 
Jars, Mats, etc. Guaranteed. Light, 


durable. Plain and Decorated, 
_ Always bears this Trade-Mark, Ask your dealer forit, 





Union Cycles are moeed for Lightness, Strength and 
Speed. Catalo ue sent free on wea c 

IN CYCLE ae co ° 
166-170 Columbus Avenue, Bostou, Mass. 


OLD RAGS 


“STAMP COLLECTORS ¥sz, ce rome 


vantage and receive a Central American stam p FREE 
by sending the addresses of stamp collectors. 
Cc. H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust S8t., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


IMPERIAL DRIVINC BIT. 


events al cures tongue-lolling, | 
revents side-pulling. With this 
he most vicious, unmanageable ae 





COCO AV 


LABELLED |-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








Attractive and | 

Non-Arsenical, ; Pa Pe 7 

Factory peseee. ee. Colored with ‘* PERFECTION Dyes will 
poe oy noes send >and make beautiful carpets or rugs, and are GUAR 


any part of the U.S. A very large line of samples sont ANTEED not to fade. 


f tage. Papers without gold, 4e. to 6c. Golc 
mame, th tp i Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 


—— 5e. to 


If you mention THE COMPANION we will 


15e. 
to %e. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. | send you a package each of ‘* PERFECTION ”’ 
The Providence Wall Paper House, | Turkey Red, Green, Wine, Medium-Brown, 


Telephones 


For Private Lines. 


can be driven by a lady. It does not 

annoy a tender mouth. Sam- 

ple Bit sent to any address 

post-paid, upon Cen ot 

»rice. In fine nickel-pla 

a fine x. c. = or pot 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








MISS BEACH’S . 


Curling Fluid 


Keeps the hair § Fluid 
Innocentas cologne. A toilet 








ACENTS WANTED 
IMPERIAL dy — {n ever, rr No trouble to build first 
, line. We send full directions. Where we 


77 9 have no agent, sample at agent’s price. 
THE “BABY ’S DELIGHT” | i mecnanicAL TELEPHONE CO., ALBION, ILL. 









Prise $3.00. WA L LARGE VARIETY. ) necessity. Notsenton trial. 
Fu” Health fF the Baby’! LATEST STYLES. 30,000 Ladies have Endorsed It 
se “a a S for the Mather. Atgrogsistse SE ENTS wanted. 


Order direct or ask your DENISON CHEMICAL CO., 
dealer for it. Several sizes 





337-339-341-343 

Do you want to connect office, store or | Westminster St., 

mill to residence ? Send 2c. stampfor| Providence, 
Circulars. 1 pay Express on Sample. ane | a 





is AT FACTORY Pp A pe Fe NM : 
neater , g PRICES. ‘ 86 (Kk) LaSalle St., Chicago. 
pea Manny from 6 months _ “ — —— wiTHouT ‘Gee, eo To Sc. pen roi. | 
SATISFACTION & GUARANTEED. ya 9 ay Paren, be oon oy 
end for Circulars. on recei het at 10c. + stage. 
The Wilder ae Co., 4 Canal Street, Salem, Mass. cOMO PAPER 00. h hi 











Sim Henry Tuompson, 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 


the "’ ‘57 T ird Ave.. Chi cago. The worst case of Asthma 
if uncomplicated with) 
Fashionable Hair. 


organic diseases can be 

permanently cured by DR. HAIR’S ASTHMA 
We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 


CURE. It bas no equal as a quick relief, and 
is the only known unfailing cure. Send for 
States for approval. The new-| ‘Treatise and full information. [Established 1878.] 
det Ghyies and best of goods at HAIR, M.D., 233 W.4th St., OINCINNATI,O. 















lowest prices. No money re- - 5 
uired until they are received. Anam et. 
No Len ere to keep goods if 

unsatis actory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

463 Washington St., 


Over. 
comes Boston, Mass. 
results Send for 

ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. WHY NOT CATALOGU TUE@ 2 


stores the Complexion; cares Constipation. 
: GRAPES ite “-|FREE! 


Also MAL RUITS. Sea T 


EARLY YORI ¢ GRAPE Sr toga cate 


and three ti : 
C2 & CURTICE CO. PORTE ARE eee 


of 172 pages, 8}4x11 inches. 
wa Cottage Souvenir,”’ ¥ 
eT & great variety o 
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costing from 8500 to 810, 
i The Beauty ofthese Design 
Y has given this book a wonderful 





SEND FOR OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 











5 . 
Goode doe aoa LITT TTTN 





ESIGNS and PLANS of % 


Artistic Dwellings ¥ 


Rose and Orange Cotton Dyes with new Sample 
Cards and Catalogue for 40 cents. Single 
package I0 cents. 

W. CusHinc & Co., Foxcrorr, Mr. 





THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete tur 
Learning Telegra phy and operating a lines. Con 


sists, full size, well-made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials for operating 
| Sent by express ‘tor $3.75 by registered letter, Stamps 
| Express or Money Order. Illustrated Book with de 
| scription of instruments, How to put up Telegraph Lines 
Electric Bells, etc., free to any address. Electric 
Motor and F Battery com han post-paid, $1. 
J.H.-BUNNELL& CO. 26 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Largest oN best Molewrapis 3 ipply House in Americ: 


Kennedy’s 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 




















Fishing Tackle, Tennis, Base Ball, Fencing 
and Boxing, Flags, Tents, Ete. 


Enclose Se, and we will include a Fancy Pocket Book. 
CORNWALL & SMOCK, 
THE OLD REMINGTON GUN STORE, 


281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 














$500 FOR A PANSY BLOSSOM! 


reader of this paper should not on to 4 So enjoy some of the 

Alice Pansies this summer, which were named by Mrs. H: m. They 

create a ——. a where and their Beauty is beyond 

description. Their Mammo: odd colors is wonderful, and they have 

cost me an enormous price ~ soon them, but they are far ahead of all other 
varieties of Pansies and can be had from no other seedsman. I want toin 

crease their eens stn pay $500 in CASH to any person growin 

Blossom measuring 3 in. in diameter; 2% in. are very common size. Theo 

catalogue. For 25c. in silver or 28c. in stamps, I will mail, carefully 
_ packed, so they will go several days,12 plants of the ‘ ‘Alice Pan: sies” 
(soon be vioonsing) a Pearl Tube Rose Bulb and my Illustrated Cata- 

logue. For $1.00, I will mail 50 good plants, enough for an elegant 

e. 





son. You can have the nicest antes around, besides you may 

grow 3in. blossom and get $ 500. ry person owen any 

of the above will pod aby PRS: pF of Mamm ‘as- 

sion Flower Seed, Hardy Cisaitog Vine, porters beaut 

F Y j , bt — * from we seed and is i $1. 
eve order, I w REE, ) ea 

Verbena Plants, mixod colors new and elegant. F. B. MILLS. Rose Hill, Onondaga Co.. N.Y¥« 








 BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS | 








An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all Al iE 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- AN 


fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
muscles, and quickly healing ean bores, bruises, sprains, 


Catalogue free on eppltestion to the nearest Columbia 
ail, 50 cts. 


Agent, or sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps. 
POPE MFG. CO., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 






firothy rea — y4- St.. New Vark. ESTABLISHED 1801 . 


Liver, 
| Kidneys, 
Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


You know whether you need 
it or not. 


Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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YOU USE, 


WE MAKE Lace Curtains. |; 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 

Send two cents for illustrated catalogue 
JOHN WALLIS & CO., 290 Church S&t., 


WHA For Reliable Information on this 


New York. 












point, consult our Spring and Summer 


SHALL| FASHION CATALOGUE 
| WE AR which illustrates the latest styles at 


the lowest prices. 

SENT FREE by addressing 
MAHLER BROS,., 501-503 6th Ave., N.Y. 

“THE BEST IN THE WORLD,”’ 
says Allen & Co., Di ists, Cincinnati, O., who have sold 
for over fifty years the old and well-known Ve eta- 
ble Pulmonary Balsam for Boston prs Colds anc 
sumption—Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, Proprietors. Large 
bottle delivered free on recei ot oO . General 
Agents : aeyes Bros. & Cutler, St. 4. Lora, Owen & 
Co., Chie: ; Meyer Bros., St. Louis; Reddi m & Co., 
San Franc BCD; Robinson, “Petit Co., Louisville. Ke. C.N. 
Crittenton, N. ¥. Sold generally. Get the genuine. 


CLEANS 








SHERWOOD’S 


FLAT-IRON 
CLEANER 


axes 
Satisfaction 
, Scores « 
= GENTS Wanted Everyw 
00D MANUF'ING. co., Mansfield, | Ohio. 





CRAZY RIBBONS. 


BY THE POUND. 


Being manufacturer’s remnants, fancy and plain, nar- 
row ona wide Silk Ribbons suitable for fancy work, 
done up in 34 and 4g pound packages at $2.00 a pound. 
Postage 5 cents extra for each 4 pound. We are send- 
ing them constantly to every part of the country. 
by the yard, they would be worth $15.00 a pound. 

Money refunded if not satietactor”, 

J. GILCHRIST 
5 and 7 Winter Street, Boston, | 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 
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A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 


**T would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,’’ said the 


dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 


goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers. They are very often blamed for a poor | 
fit, when the trouble is that the customer does | 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one. 

GLOVE-FITTING Corsets not only pro- 


duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 


These goods are justly renowned all over the |: 


world, and can be seen and purchased at all the 
leading dry goods establishments. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 


“GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 


Now Ready. 


Offering $3,000 


IN PRIZES FOR 


Needlework. 
For sale by small 
ware dealers, or sent 
by mail upon receipt | 
of 10 cents by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Church St., New York. 67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 and 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
7¢7 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


_Three-cord 20-yard spools for Lace-Making, Linen 
Rall Thread for Knitting and C  henpaama Linen Floss 
(all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Rambler Cycles 


BOYS, 
GIRLS, 
LADIES, 
MEN. 


“Bicycling for Girls from a 
Medical Standpoint,’”’ and 
Catalogue sent on receipt of 
two-cent stamp. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co., 


221-229 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
ILL; 178 Columbus 4" e., Boston; 














1325 14th St., N. W., Washington; 
1788 Broadway, New York. 


INDIAN Boys ON THE 'WAR-PATH 


EE 
wear moccasins. Why don’t you try a pair? We can Craant Ki ee Ce 
pply them ; also Bows and Arrows, spear heads, and arene, m oat 
alll inds of Shoshone, Ute, Sioux and W nnebago Indian PAIR 


Enclose stamp for price list. 
HOWE & YOUNG, Lock Box 776, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


WASH BURN 





DRE RETELDS 



















Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers os ct™ SUPERIOR TO ALL “7 ree 
dy Seer tw ue wonD. War sem wd pair of either style mailed or rece coins of of 
ranted to wear in any climate. "3 
Sold by all leading dealers. Beau- _ com PANY, 26 to 32 E. | Houston St., N. ° 
tifully illustrated souvenir cat- THE GENUINE —_ 
alogue with portraits of famous 
artists will be Mailed FREE. ack n Are 
LYON & HEALY, CHICAGO. =" SOM mace 
TUBEROUS BECONIAS. =: mend 
zne sensation of the year. Flowers measure 6 to 8 inches ge Co rset Jackson 
in diameter, all the colors of the rainbow represented. ic Corset Co, 


Succeeds well either as a house or garden plant. | 
The Tubers can be kept over winter and planted out | 
in spring in the same manner ei wy toes. Price of | 
flowering Tubers_by_ mail, os id, 8 for $1.00. 
JOHN IRVINE CO., City, Mich. 


Waists x: 


There are many imitations but no good substitutes. 








Tue “MATCHLESS”™ 


RepeatinG Air Rirce 


“CHAMPION” AIR C: CARBINE, $1.50 


on receipt of price- 
mF Ly, a, nadeon nly by 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE C0.,CHICAGO,U.S.A. 


There are Only a Few of Them Left. 


Ww ho can design and trim Chil 
dren’s Carriages that will compare 
with ours for beauty and strength ? 
We enjoy the reputation of having 
the handsomest designs of any Car 
riage Manufacturer in the United 
States, and you can depend upon the 
prices being “rock bottom.” 

Over one hundred designs to selec t | 
from, and all up to date. 

We are also manufacturers of | 
Bicycles, Refrigerators, Re 
clining and Invalid Rolling 
Chairs, Roller Top Desks, etc. 
and offer liberal discounts to 
the trade. Name goods de 
sired and catalogue will be 


LUBURG MFG. CO., 


68 GHOTS. 







pairs broken ones {n five minutes without new 
poneie and supports the waist and hips. A 
Atall 


at the waist. 
stays or bones. 
dainty invention, securing economy and perfect comfort, 








Dry Goodsand Ladies’ storeseverywhere. 2Scts.apair. 
STUL UDY 121% 


_ Circulars free. 123 Greene St., N.Y. 


Thorough and practical ‘in- 

« struction given by Mail, 

S TUDY s Home, in Book-keeping, 

Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, | 
Letter-Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, etc. fears’ 
Success. Students and references from eve ry State. 
All ages taught. A Trial Lesson and Catalogue free. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


The Edgar Grater 


is the only Good Nutmeg 
Grater. yes not tear your 




















fingers or drop the nutmeg, and 
grates the nutmeg to a shell. 
Ask your Dealer for it or send 
Be. ell Your Neighbor. 
Agents wanted. 
THE EDGAR MFG. CO., 


Reading, Mass. 





Pat, Aug. 18, 1891. 


GALES CYCLES 
$10 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Best is Cheapest! 


Be careful about your children’s feet. 


WAIN’S 





Models A and B 
Positively First Class. 
| Schoverling, Daly & Cales, 


302 Broadway, New York. 
| sone for Catalogue. 





Good} 3g fEpTHEWALL parce mencuanT OLID 
Fold} 56 : PEAT Goreme ERVICEABLE 


HOES 


(REGISTERED TRADE-MARK.) 
Are made of the BEST MATERIAL; jn Soo wes most 
L¢ 


WALL PAPER 





‘ou have lhe ae nha my t per,donot | thereu ih manner; and will LAST ER 
fall itonend & precetage gamplog and nisguide and LOOK BETTER than cheap shoes. Ask your | 
0 PAPER” wil benent Free . Agents sample | dealer for them, or write us if you cannot buy them in | 
1 -138 W. M t. your town. J. F. SW 





AIN& C 1 Lynn, Mass, 











Lovely Louis XIV. Bow 
knot Ring. Solid Gold 
set with 10 fine Tur- 
quoise and Pearls. 


Price $3.00. ees 


~ We Cut a 


the price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a pound to GY cts. a pound, 
~ oe 





yy 
4 Tans NO OTHER MAKE at Gannn| Sena - 


> REASONABLE REPAIRS OF OUR RINGS. @ 
BRYANT &CO. 10 7\aiden Lane.N_Y. 


DEST RING MAKERS IN AMER! 


Dainty Merguise Ring. 
Solid Gold. 
and 16 fine Pearis. 


_Price $5.50. 


PAL.B 

















Gold Dust 
Washing Powder 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 
Has Done It. BETTER done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


der than with ANY Soap or other One Half the Cost 


Washing Powder, and at less than 
Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


CLEANSES PRESERVES BEAUTIFIES 











If your Dealer hasu’t them, write the Manufacturers. | 


321, 323 and 325 N. 8th Street, | 


\e | 
5 Turquoise | 


| THE R READ UMBRELLA 
$3.00 FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

Silk umbrellas of special quali- 
ties at very low prices. Delivered 
free on receipt of price. Send at 
once for our free illustrated cata- 





logue, which gives full informa 
TRADE MARK. tion. We guarantee satisfaction 


CHARLES F. READ & CO., 
____ 45 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





‘Security Button Clasp 
Hose Supporter. 








Do your Hose Supporters tear your 
stockings or slip off? Then try the 
Security. They are easily applied, 
hold securely, and are warranted never 
to injure the stocking. 

No metal in contact with the flesh ; 
no embarrassing breakdowns. 

Ask your merchant for it and take 
no other. 

WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broapway, N. Y. 


~ PAT’D STEAM [VIOLDED 











Forsale by all Leading Retail Dealers. Send 
‘for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LL. LOOMER’S SONS, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


(Sole Ma nufacturers and Patentees.) 





WHAT 





She can wash, rinse 
and dry 10 or too dish- 
es at time with a 
machine, without chip- 
ping or breaking a dish, 


one 


and without using a 
dish mop or towel; she 
can save from two to 


three hours per day of 
disagreeable work, and 
prevent the destruction 


WOMAN 


of her hands, by sim- 
ply purchasing the 
CAN D0 light-running and noise- 
less Stevens Dish Wash- 


ing Machine. You run 


no risk, as every machine is guaranteed to 





| do its work perfectly or money refunded. 





= 





THE CELE ures 


Send for illustrations, testimonials, and special 
offer. Agents wanted. 


STEVENS DISH WASHING MACHINE CO., 





No. 37 Arcade, CLEVELAND, 0, 
* COMBINATION 


Suits 


Coat, Two Pairs of 
Pants, and Hat, all to 
match, strictly ail 
wool, stylish and very 
substantial only 


94,75, 


These Combination Suits can not be equalled in 
any other store in the U.S. The Suit alone(with- 
out the extra Pants and hat) would cost you 
anywhere else $6.00. if pe once order one, 
you will never have any othe Will send one 
of these suite ALL CHARGES PREPAID 70 ANY 
ART OF THE U.8. FOR $5.00. WE EXPRESSLY 
QUARANTEE to refund money if suit is not 
satisfactory. THE HUB is one of the largest 
Clothing, Furnishing, Hat, Shoe, Cloak, Giove 
and Trunk Stores in the United States. We 
keep everything from head to foot, and can 
save you money. Send 4c in stamps for our 
» Seautiful 32-page lithographed fashion book 
. Samples of cloth for Men's Suits and Overcoats 
; Boy’ 8 Clothing and Ladies’ Cloaks and Jackets 

, Sent free on ERS 
? 


ay wD mw | U 


» p 228, rv 282, 234, 236, 238 & 240 Hy og 87. 
‘OR. JACKSON 8T. CHICAGO, 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub. | 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Post-Office Mone Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post: | 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be | 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the | 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what | 

time your subscription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


° THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 


TYPHUS FEVER. 


The word typhus—literally smoke—refers to the 
heavy stupor that characterizes this fever. For 
merly the name was used to include also what is 
now known as typhoid, which was then regarded 
as only a milder form of typhus. The two diseases 
are wholly distinct, notwithstanding some resem. 
blance in certain of the symptoms. 

Typhue fever prevailed extensively during the 
sixteenth century in Italy, France and England. 
In England sheriffs, judges and jurymen took the 
infection from prisoners brought before them, and 
on account of the prevalence of the disease in jails 
it came to be known as jail fever. Other names 
have been camp fever, spotted fever, putrid fever 
and ship fever. In England and Ireland it has 
repeatedly prevailed with great severity within 
the lasttwo hundred years. 

There have been occasional outbreaks of it in 
the leading seaports of the United States. Between 
January 1, 1861, and November 1, 1864, fourteen 
hundred and twenty-eight cases were admitted to 
Bellevue Hospital, New York—more than five hun. 
dred of them during the last six months of that 
period. 

Typhus fever, when not fatal, lasts about three 
weeks. For the first week the symptoms are not 
severe; the patient may even keep about his work 
Toward the end of that time the characteristic rash 
appears, the other symptoms are more pronounced, 
and the patient takes his bed. During the second 
week all the symptoms— great prostration, fre. 
quency of the pulse and mental confusion —are 
rapidly intensified. By the beginning of the third 
week convalescence begins, and by the end of the 
week the fever has terminated. 

When the disease proves fatal, death occurs, as 
arule, by about the tenth day. Relapses are rare. 
A person is seldom attacked more than once. 

Typhus is not nearly so contagious as some other 
diseases. It originates in crowded conditions, and 
its spread is mainly confined to such conditions. 
It is almost unknown in rural districts. It does 
not spread from house to house. A free circulation 
of the air arrests the infectious principle, so that a 
patient can be safely isolated in his own house. 

While in typhoid fever the infection is mainly in 
the discharges, in typhus it is mainly in the breath 
and the emanations of the skin. It is believed 
that clothing does not convey the infection, unless 
strongly impregnated with it; hence the fever is 
not likely to be communicated by an attendant. 


—— — —— 
For the Companion. 


THE MOON AND VENUS. 


There will be a close conjunction of the moon 
and Venus on April 29th, at midnight, when the 
moon will be 3 south of Venus, a distance less 
than one-tenth of the moon’s diameter. At the 
time of the conjunction moon and star will be 
below the horizon to observers in the Eastern and 
Central States, but the two heavenly bodies will 
be near enough together to form a lovely picture in 
the western sky on the evening of the 29th. 

Venus, the peerless star, and the three-days-old 
crescent are the actors in the scene. The crescent 
hangs south of the radiant star, and draws nearer 
and nearer, until both disappear below the horizon, 
about an hour and a half before conjunction. 

So close a conjunction between the moon and 
Venus is a rare event, and comes near being an 
occultation. It ranks next, among the interesting 
events of the year, to the conjunction of Venus 
and Jupiter on February 6th, when the planets 
were only 1 apart. The phenomenon will equal, if 
it does not exceed in beauty, the spectacle then so 
much admired. 

The conjunction is an occultation—that is, the 
star will disappear behind the moon—in Colorado 
and in all places west—not northwest—and south 
of that State. 





We give the time of the conjunction in Eastern 
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standard time. It will take place earlier for | 
observers farther west. In Central time, it will 
occur about half an hour after the setting of moon 
and planet. In Mountain time, the actors in the 
scene will be half an hour above the horizon when 
the conjunction takes place. 

Another interesting feature in the present brilliant 
career of Venus occurs fifteen minutes after the 
conjunction, although it writes no shining record 
on the sky. Venus will then reach her greatest | 
eastern elongation. Her eastward movement is 
stayed. She has touched the end of the invisible 
chain that binds her to the sun, and begins to 
retrace her steps toward him. 

She will continue to grow larger and brighter as | 
she approaches the earth, until the period of her 
greatest brilliancy on June 2d, when she casts a 
shadow and can be seen in full daylight by those 
who know where to look. On July 9th she arrives 
at inferior conjunction, and the fairest of the stars 
is lost to view a few days before this event that 
completes her course as evening star. 





UNEXPECTED PASSENGER. 


The Brahmaputra is said to be an extraordinary 
river. It has no permanent channel, and as it 
overflows its banks at certain seasons, its vagaries 
are sometimes peculiar. This uncertainty of chan. 
nel naturally makes the navigation of the river a 
difficult and dangerous matter. During the inun-. 
dations the islands are frequently drowned out, 
and wild animals are caught in the floods and | 
forced to swim for their lives. 


A passenger upon one of the river boats relates | 
a curious incident told him by the captain. 

During an inundation the man who took the helm | 
of the steamer at daylight was astonished to see a | 
large tiger sitting in a crouching attitude upon the 
rudder, which was seventeen feet in length. A 
heavily-laden flat or barge was lashed upon each 
side of the steamer, and the sterns of these vessels 
projected beyond the deck of the steamer right | 
and left. | 

The decks of the barges were only three feet | 
above the water, and the tiger, alarmed by a shout | 
from the helmsman, made a leap from the rudder 
to the nearest vessel. | 

In an instant all was confusion. The terrified | 
natives fled in all directions before the tiger, | 
which, having knocked over two men during its 
panic-stricken onset, bounded off the flat and 
sought security upon the deck of the steamer 
alongside. 

Scared by its new position and by the shouts of 
the people, it darted into the first hole it could 
discover. This was the open door of the immense 
paddle-box. The captain rushed to the spot and 
closed the entrance, thereby boxing the tiger 
completely. 

The door being well secured, there was no dan. 
ger, and an ornamental air-hole in the paddle-box 
enabled the captain to obtain a good view of the 
tiger sitting upon one of the floats. A shot through 
the head put an end to his career, and as the men 
who had been knocked over were more frightened 
than hurt, the affair was concluded in a way to 
satisfy all parties—except the tiger. 


STILL OBEDIENT. 


Gustave Doré was always a child, so far as his 
mother was concerned. He not only loved but 
obeyed her, and when she died, he said, with sad 
sincerity, that he no longer knew how to live. An 
incident which shows her influence over him, as a 
grown man, is connected with a little party given 
by him to show some of his friends an album of his 
own drawings. 

Atthe dinner, over which Madame Doré presided, 
a quarrel arose between Gustave and his brother 
Ernest. Suddenly, Madame Doré turned to the 
former, and said, as though he were a boy of ten: 

“Hush, Gustave! 1am ashamed of you.” 

Doré, who had worked himself, regardless of the 

resence of his guests, into a fierce passion, 

came at once calm and silent, and bowing to his 
mother, resumed his dinner. 

But the incident did not end here. When the 
— had retired to the great salon, the brothers 

isappeared, to return in a few minutes, each 
holding an end of the colossal album that was to be 
submitted to the company. Madame Doré followed, 
smiling at her “little boys,’’ who were none the 
less children because they had passed their fortieth 
year. 


DOLLY’S EXCUSE. 


Five-year-old Dorothy goes to Sunday school, 
and always learns the golden text. Sometimes 
her mother is astonished at her application of these 
bits of Scripture. She was allowed to go to one of 
the neighbors to play one afternoon, and looked 
very sweet in her fresh, dainty gown. It was only 


| a little while, however, before she ran home, be 


smeared with mud from tip to toe. 


“O Dorothy!” mamma exclaimed, in a discour 
aged tone. ‘What shall I do with you?” 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to, mamma.” 

“But just look at your clothes, child! What am 
I going to do with you?” 

“Well,” responded Dorothy, remembering her 
text for the previous Sabbath, ‘‘‘Man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart.’”’ 

And what could mamma do? 


A BRAGGING MATCH. 


A Parisian paper relates the following story of 
a contest in boasting which, it says, took place be 
tween three artists of Marseilles. It should be 
explained that Parisian writers always put their 
“tall talk” into the mouths of Marseilles people. 


“My dear,” said one of the artists, “yesterday | 
painted a pine board in imitation of marble, and 
did it with such fidelity that when the board was 
put into a pond of water it sunk like stone.” 

“Pooh!” said the second; “that is nothing. Yes. 
terday I a to hang up my thermometer on 
the back of the frame of my ‘View in the Arctic 
Regions,’ and the mercury instantly went down to 
twenty degrees below zero.” 

“All that is nothing at all,” said the third artist. 
“You know my portrait of the old Marquis of 
Camargne? Well, it is so life-like that it has to be 
shaved three times a week!” 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE. 


South Africa responds to modern innovations. 
A recent traveller in Kaffirland tells this incident: 


As we were up-saddling, there passed us a man 
driving a small flock of goats and several head of 
cattle. This was the husband of a lady-physician 
who is ruining the practice of the local witch- 
doctors, and he was taking home his wife’s fee for 





attending a patient. 
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Taffetas for Petticoats, 


Fashion has once more unmistakably decided in 
favor of the use of silks. These fabrics, always charm. 
ing, are now indispensable in making up a wardrobe. 
Even when woollen goods are used, silks are in great 
demand for trimming. 


For Spring and Summer Wear, 


light-weight silk fabrics—variously known as China, 
Japan, and India Silks—were never before in so gen- 
eral use nor shown in such infinite variety; prices 
from 75 cts. to $1.50 per yard. 

The styles include a wide range of shades in plain 
colors for Street and Evening toilets; handsome stripes, 
spots and figures; exquisite floral designs, printed in 
the natural colors of vines and flowers. The most 
striking novelties in these goods are those in which 
the colors are changeable, almost chameleon-like. 
Sometimes this effect is seen in the ground colors; 
sometimes it appears in the figures; sometimes in both. 

These silks are used not only for full costumes, 
but also for separate silk waists, to be worn with a 
variety of skirts. 

Taffeta Silks, plain and changeable, are extensively 
used for Petticoats and foundation skirts; go cts. and 
$1.00 per yard. 

The “RUSTLER” SKIRT, now so fashionable, made up, 
finished ready to put on, can be worn with dress of 
any material, is for sale by us at $7.50 each. It is 
usually made of Taffeta Silk. 

For those who dress in Black nothing can be 
more satisfactory, comfortable and durable than a Black 
China or Japan Silk Dress. This material we have 
at from 50 cts. to $1.50 per yard. 

Write for samples or for other information about 
styles and prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lIith Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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For the Companion. 
HIS LESSON. 


The gift of growing old gracefully is not granted 
to every one, but Ezra Stebbins, of Bluebury, 
Vermont, had always held that ‘‘when his time 
come t’ begin t’ stand one side an’ let folks step 
past he guessed he should know it, an’ give in 
without no sech fussin’ an’ squirmin’ as he’d seen 
now an’ agin!”’ 

Unfortunately for Mr. Stebbins, he did not 
realize that time sped as rapidly with him as 
with other people, and that the rising generation 
of Bluebury had ideas as to what constituted old 
age which were strikingly at variance with his 
own. 

When his hair began to come out he arranged 
it carefully to conceal deficiencies, and thought he 
had succeeded. When not only his hair but his 
whiskers showed signs of an unpleasant grayness, 
he invested in a famous hair-dye to remedy the 
effects of what he called ‘a freak o’ nater.”* 

His rapidly growing distaste for the active 
sports which he had been wont to enjoy he 
accounted for by saying that “it run in his fam’ly 
t’ hev stiff j’ints early in life; he hed an uncle 
that he’d often heard his father relate about, that 
was jest full o’ rheumaticks an’ so on, when he 
wa’n’t but thutty years old.”’ 

Ezra kept the village store, and took a lively 
interest in all the young people, of whom, indeed, 
he still counted himself one. He often classed 
the young men as ‘‘we boys.’’ 

But one morning a woman who went to the 
store early to get something which had been 
forgotten by her husband the evening before, 
found Mr. Stebbins sitting behind his counter in 
an attitude of great dejection. His hair and 
whiskers, which had been jet black the day before, 
were a rusty, brownish gray. He endeavored to 
smile as he said ‘“‘good morning”’ to her, thereby 
showing the absence of four artificial teeth which 
had for some years gleamed with peculiar promi- 
nence from beneath his upper lip. On the counter 
lay a heavy walking-stick. 


“Why, Mr. Stebbins !’’ ejaculated the customer, | 


in dismay. ‘‘Is—is anything the matter ?"’ 

“Nothing’s the matter, except that I’ve ben an 
old eejot for goodness knows how many years, 
an’ aint but jest found it out!” 
Stebbins. 

‘““‘Why, what do you mean ?” asked the woman, 
in a tone of deep sympathy. ‘I’m sure there 
aint many more sensible folks in town than you 
be—’mongst the men,’’ she added, with great 
discrimination. 

“T’ve ben an eejot, an’ that’s all there is about 
it,’’ repeated Mr. Stebbins, firmly. ‘Here I've 
talked about other folks not realizin’ when their 
best days was gone, an’ meantime I’ve ben 
sprucin’ myself up year after year, thinkin’ my 
case was a diff’rent matter. An’ yist’day aft’noon 
I was settin’ here plannin’ t’ go off with th’ 
Willis boys t’ th’ base-ball game over t’ the 


Centre, an’ I heard them little Hawkins childern’s | 


voices outside. They was stragglin’ along over 
t’ their Aunt Wilson’s; an’ I heard th’ boy say t’ 
th’ gal, ‘Let’s go into old Stebbins’s an’ see if he’s 
got any pep’mints.’ 

“They come in, an’ I give em some, an’ they 
went off. ‘There wa’n't anybody else in the hull 
aft’noon. I set in a kind of a sog til! 1 went 
home t’ git my tea. I didn’t come back in th’ 
evenin’, fer Jake said he’d look after things when 
I told him I wa’n’t feelin’ over’n above chipper. 

“T hed quite a piece o’ work t’ git myself 
lookin’ th’ way nater intends I should, appear- 
antly,’’ remarked Mr. Stebbins, grimly; ‘an’ I 
wa’n’t partic’larly pleased with th’ results when 
I'd finished up. But I’ve larned my lesson, I 
cal’late, an’ here I be. I expect folks ‘ll be some 
surprised, but that aint my lookout. 

‘‘When a man tries t’ look younger’n he is, an’ 
makes out t’ do it,’’ concluded Mr. Stebbins, 
whose confession seemed to have restored his 
cheerfulness in a measure, ‘‘mebbe there’s some 
excuse fer him. But it appears I didn’t deceive 
them childern; so it aint likely I did older folks! 
I’m pooty sure,”’ he added with reckless truthful- 
hess, “that that hair-dye hes give me headaches; 
an’ them teeth was allus troublesome when it 
come t’ eatin’; an’ I’ve wanted t’ use a cane fer 
ten years back. 

“I’ve been an old eejot! But ef it hadn’t been 
fer them Hawkins childern I sh’d hev stivvered 
it out fer some time yet—an’ been mighty glad 
to! Now what ken I do fer you this mornin’ ?” 

The early customer made her purchase and 
departed to spread the news. But although Mr. 
Stebbins had many callers that day and for some 
days after,—most of them blessed with an ample 
supply of curiosity,—not one of them heard a 
word from his lips in regard to the cause of his 
sudden transformation from artificial youth to 
comfortable old age. 

He had his old sign taken down, and a week or 
so later it was replaced by one which caused 
some amazement to the inhabitants of Bluebury. 
It bore in fair-sized gold letters on a black board 
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| work in cutting cord-wood. 


groaned Mr. | 
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the maund, “Old Stebbins’ s Shop.” 
there for more than fifteen years. 

Ezra Stebbins had died in the meantime, but 
he left the shop to his nephew, John Stebbins, 
with this advice: «‘Keep th’ old sign, John, an’ 
mebbe you'll get ahead o’ time, ‘stead o’ bein’ 
left behind an’ never knowin’ it till somebody 
tells ye!” 

So there the sign hung until John Stebbins 
went west, and left the little shop to other hands. 


And it hung 


~ 
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GOING TO THE FOUNDATION. 


Abraham Lincoln, when a young man, wrestled 
with two questions: ‘What is it to prove a 
thing ?’’ and ‘‘When is a thing proved?’’ Some 
one suggested that he might get light from 
Euclid’s Geometry. He mastered the book, and 
so clearly did it answer his questions that from 
that day he not only knew when a proposition 
was proved, but, what was important in_ his 
profession, had the art of making others see that 
he had proved it. 

Forty years ago an Ohio boy went to a log 
schoolhouse, where the pupils sat on selected split 
rails, and used a long slab for a common writing- 
table. The teacher, as primitive as the school- 
house, could not teach mathematics beyond ‘long 
division."" When this limit was reached, he said : 
“We will now turn back and begin over again.” 

This boy determined to push on through the 
arithmetic. The inability of his teacher forced 
him to think out the reason of things for himself. 

‘‘Why did the man who made the book,’ he 
would ask, ‘‘put it in this way, and not in some 
other way? How did he know that this was the 
right way? How did he first find itout? Why 
can I not learn it as he learned it, and then when 
I have not the book with me I can do it as well 
as he could? He just thought itout. So will I.”’ 

The boy had discovered that true method of 
study which makes the student look steadily at 
an object until he sees through it. He studied to 
learn principles, and not facts only. By this 
method of digging down to the foundation, he 
mastered algebra, rudimentary astronomy and 
grammar. 

The boy went from Ohio to California with an 
overland emigrant train, having when he arrived 
at Hang-town only one dollar and sixty cents in | 
his pocket. 

On the Ohio farm he had swung the axe and 
the maul. He applied at a steam quartz-mill for | 
“We have all red 
“What do | 











** said the proprietor. 
you pay a cord for cutting wood ?”’ ‘Two dollars 
and a half, but we have all we want.” “Well, if 
I will cut it for a dollar and a half a cord, will 
you take it?’’ ‘Yes, we'll take all you can cut 
at that figure.”’ 

A request to be allowed to buy an axe and a 
small supply of provisions, on credit, was reluct- 
antly granted. But when the young chopper took 
only flour and bacon to the value of fifty cents, 
the proprietor insisted on his laying in a supply 
of coffee, tea, sugar and other provisions. ‘The 
flour and bacon will do me until I can pay for 
the other things,"’ said the young man. 

“When will you go to work?’ asked the 
proprietor. ‘As soon as I can get to the first 
tree that is to be cut down,” was the reply. 

The next evening the proprietor was asked to 
measure up the wood, as the youth wished to pay 
his bill and get further supplies. ‘That's all 
right; get all you want at the store, and when 
you are through cutting I’ll measure up the 
wood.”’ 

On settling up the job, the proprietor offered 
the chopper a clerkship in the store or a position 
in the mill. Both were declined, and the young 
man hired himself to a farmer. He worked from 
four o’clock in the morning till eight o’clock at 
night. 

The farmer complained that his team could 
not stand such long hours or such deep plowing. 
The farm-hand advised him to get another team, 
and use both. 

He also told him that if he wished the ground 
scratched in California style, he must get some | 
one else to do it, as the present laborer did not | 
propose to work at raising half a crop. He had | 
his way, and the result was the best crop ever | 
seen in the Santa Clara valley. 

The young man, as thorough in working as he 
had been in studying, declined advanced wages, 
and entered the University of the Pacific. He 
had a strong physical constitution, which enabled 
him to study eighteen hours a day. When he 
graduated, he stood at the head of his class, and 
was elected to a professorship in the university. 

He resigned the professorship to study law, and 
while studying supported himself by working as 
a geologist and mining engineer. On being 
admitted to the bar, he opened at Los Angeles a 
real estate and law office. 

Three years after, this plucky young man—the 
Hon. R. M. Widney—was, at the request of 
nearly the entire bar, appointed judge of the 
district court. 

He served two years, during which period he 
decided over six hundred cases, of which only a 
few were reversed by the supreme court. In civil 
suits the attorneys abandoned trial by jury, 
preferring the decision of the court. The judge, 
they said, always put the merits of both sides of 
each case into the record so clearly that the 
supreme court could always enter final judgment 
for justice and right. 
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STAM uta Australian, etc., 10c.; 
Dime” Album free with neh a 
Special aia Ste Agents. Vincent, Chatham, 
all, prepaid, $1. F.A.CONSTANTINE, 2047 | 
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bbddbdde No. ith St.,Phila.,Pa. Circular Free. 
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WADLEIGH’S RHEUMATIC CURE 
STOPS, KEEPS STOPPED, RHEUMATIC 
PA ING. My ote ists’. 

a R. WA )LEIGH, Alton, N. H. 
Avoided hy using **Goldman’s Ad. 
vanced System ” for Locating Errors 
without Rechecking or Copying Entries. 
poenes of Bookkeeping! Sent on Trial. 

ware << aeeens ! Request Instruc- 
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Hartford Wire Works, 


347 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


Wire Poultry Netting. 
_ Send Stamp for Price List. 
‘Go to Europe 


By CUNARD LINE. 


Steamers every Saturday from Boston & New York. 
CABIN PASSACE, $60, $80 and $100. 
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ALEX. MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St., Boston, Mass. 
EN YOU SEE 
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is the one to buy. Do you prefer genuine or imitation 


diamonds? ? 



















‘A dollar saved is a dollar ” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 

-8.,on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one isnot satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Comes 
Sense and Ope: ‘oe, 
widths C, D, and ", sizes 

11-2 to , in half 
Bint your 
size; we 
will fityou, 

We 


deliver 
Free. 


143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
(Formerly 299 Devonshire St.) 


sizes. 


Dexter Shoe Go, 





165 varieties, | 


Method teaches accompaniments to 6 | 





| SECOND CABIN and Steerage passage at low rates. | 
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Ride in Safety 


with Roche’s Safety Roller 
Chafe Irons. To be had of 
carriage builders or repairers. 


fF DANGEROUS. 
SAFETY. 


18 Styles for — and Light Wagons, 
$1.25 per pair. 


Invaluable on vehicles used by women and children. 
CHASE, PARKER & CO., Sole Agents, 
33 and 35 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRAZER AXLE 
crite “Gentine? GREASE 


ALDEN SPEARS’ SONS & CO., 
Agents for New England. 
Boston, Mass. 
OSSVS2SSSSSSSSO 
¢ The Flannel Comforter 


Vfatted- Sue 


the harmless remedy for @ 


Colic and Restlessness@ 
in Children 
¢ 


No Opium 
Sent postpaid on re- # 
ceipt of 25 cts, 
Babe's-Ease M’f'g Co. 
19 Church Street, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 


Best inthe World! 
Get the Genuine! 
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Trainin 


and 
All impediments in speech 
41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Stammerers’ Institute 


Always open. 


Bere 


cured for life. 
VER BENAS, 3 Chrysanthemums, 1 each Fuchsia, 
Double Petunia, Manettia Vine; all 50c., three collec 
tions $1 by Mail. O. J. Ranney, “thestminster West, Vt. 
= GREAT DEMAND for our new Household 
article makes a pleasure for agents to sell them. 
pene everywhere. 


Write for partic ulars. 
W. A. SMITH & CO., 227 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I. 














oD YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE ? 


Dirty and Hard 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN and 
| EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. 
Try one box. 
It is our best salesman. 
No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
Smell, Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 


No wonder you dread it. 


A Paste always ready to Use. 
It commends itself. 
5 and ro cents. 


Your Dealer keeps It. If not, send 2-cent 
Stamp for Free Sample. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine. 
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ECONOMICAL, 


ANITE | RON 


ARE. 


B DURABL CLEANLY. 


Soup EVERYWHERE. 





To endorse an article of such decided merit as 


GRANITE IRON WARE is a pleasure. 
lightness and durability, 


qualities of cleanliness, 


The essential 


which it possesses, make it superior to all other 


Wares for kitchen use. 


SEND FOR Cook Book, (inScolors) 


Signed, 
CARRIE M. DEARBORN, 
PRIN BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


Sr.Lous Stanpite Co. 96 BEExnon St.NewYorx. 


134 North pent Boston, Mass. 
















ruuning water. To all 


Wind Engines 


For PUMPING and POWER 
STEEL and WOOD Towers—Tilting and Stationary. 


These Steel Aermotors are Calvanized 


after being made, are greatly improved for the present season, and are 


Creatly Reduced in Price for 1892. 


Every one can afford to have a water supply with all the advantages of 
parties of responsibility, Lf soyeaee, we 
will give reasonable time in paymen 


WOOD, IRON & COPPER PUMPS ih 


of every description and for every use. 

iron and Brass Pipe, Fittings, Hose, Tanks, Steam and Hot 
Water Heaters, Steam Engines, Pumps, Etc. 
ARTESIAN WELLS SUNK iN EARTH OR ROCK, 
and Material for same for sale. 
CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE PLANTS. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us your wants. 
Send for our new Catalogue, it will interest you. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19 to 37 Wendell St; 2 to (2 Hartford St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PURE LARD. 


How it is Obtained. — 


A Half Century of Successful Business. 


Fifty years ago on April 30, 1842, Mr. John P. Squire hired a stall in Faneuil Hall Market, now called 


Quincy Market, and opened a retail business in pork, hams, lard, etc. 


This was the starting-point of a 


business which has by hard work and shrewd management been built up to one of the largest in the world. 
Mr. Squire, now over seventy years of age, still attends to the details of the business, in which he is ably 
seconded by his two sons Frank O. and Fred F., who are associated with him inthe firm. The establishment 
covers over twenty acres of ground and the business aggregates over fifteen million dollars annually. 





A Great Industry. 


The readers of THE YouTH’s COMPANION 
may be interested to know some of the 
facts concerning this enormous business, 
involving as it does interesting details 
sufficient to fill a book. 

The first step is that of purchasing the 
hogs and shipping them to Boston. The 
hogs are transported in double-decked 
or two-story freight cars, which will carry 
about ninety hogs each. Thirty to forty 
cars a day are shipped throughout the 
year. ‘These cars are brought into the 
place on private tracks, where the living 
freight is unloaded into the pens arranged 
for their reception and safe-keeping until 
they join. the vast procession into the 
slaughter-house, where five thousand of 
them can be killed in a single day. 

Every ounce of the animal is utilized ; 
bristles, blood and all trimmings are made 
a source of income, and everything not otherwise made available is converted 
into fertilizers. The curing and refrigerating department is an immense busi- 
ness in itself. Over six acres of floor-space are devoted to it, and one floor has a 
capacity of hanging ten thousand hogs at one time. The cooling is done by the 
De La Vergne system, purchased at a cost of over one hundred thousand dollars. 

Heretofore the refrigerating rooms have been cooled by immense ice vaults 
which contained over 25,000 tons of ice. This plan was both expensive and 
cumbersome, and the results were not nearly so satisfactory in providing an even 
temperature as 
by the new sys- 
tem, which is 
one of the 
greatest inven- 
tions of this age. 

After hanging 
in the cooling 
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¢ i ait ii Wa cient time, the 
Teor Lh “Uff > hogs are taken 
N\\ » to the cutting 

Hanging Capacity 10,000 Hogs. room, where 
they are divided 


into clear pork, hams, bacon and shoulders, and the leaf for lard is taken out. 
The men who are employed in the cutting are~ giants in strength, and with a 
single blow of the great cleaver will, as shown in the illustration below, sever the 
ham of a 300-pound hog, or amputate a leg with a precision and dexterity that 
astonishes the novice. Each part is then conveyed to its respective department, 
where it is prepared for sale and shipment. 

Every article of food obtainable from a hog is prepared here, and from the 
different departments are turned out daily, hundreds of barrels of pork, tons of 
sausages, thousands of hams, 
immense quantities of bacon, 
thousands of spare-ribs,hun- 
dreds of tierces of lard, and 
thousands of pails of pure 
leaf lard, involving details 
that astonish visitors. 

The hams and bacon are 
cured by a process peculiar 
to themselves, much of the 
latter being specially pre- 
pared for the English mar- 
ket, where a large trade is 
established. 

Beside all these there are 
manufactured annually 
thousands of barrels of lard 
oil, grease oil, and many 
tons of fertilizers. 

The products of these factories are shipped to all parts of the world, over 
one-third of the entire amount being exported to foreign countries. 


To Consumers. 


Every housekeeper knows that lard always has been and 
always will be an important article of food, and that no 
substitute has been found for it. You are sure to obtain 
absolute purity if you buy lard put up in pails stamped 
with our name, like this cut. 


ti 





Process of Cutting up the Hogs. 





Factory at East Cambridge, Mass. 











Pure Leaf Lard. 


Out of the primary business of pork- 
packing have grown many departments 
that as time rolled on have become im- 
portant factors of the great whole. One 
of the most interesting features in this 
line is the lard business. “How and 
where can pure lard be procured?” is a 
great question that is sure to arise in every 
household. It has been adulterated to an 
extent that is alarming, and affecting as it 
does the health of the family, it becomes 
of vital importance. 

The firm have always conscientiously 
adhered to the policy adopted by Mr. 
Squire at the start, never to allow anything 
impure or in any way adulterated to leave 
their establishment. 

Time and money have*been spent by 
them without stint to assist in securing 
legislation that would protect the public 
from the frauds practised by unscrupulous dealers in so-called lard. 

The process of manufacture of pure leaf lard will certainly be interesting to 
the families who read THE Companion, all of whom desire to obtain the purest 
and best of every- 
thing at a reason- 
able price. 

The leaf, as it 
is called, is strip- 
ped from the 
sides of pork, ex- 
actly as shown in 
the. illustration 
(which is from a 
sketch made on 
the spot), and 
taken to the trim- 
ming room, where 
all particles of meat and everything excepting pure leaf are cut off. It is then 
cut into small pieces, and put into a huge kettle or tank, which is arranged 
with an outer covering so it may be surrounded and kept hot by steam. 

A mechanical ar- 
rangement inside is 
kept in motion by 
machinery, thus stir- 
ring the whole mass, 
subjected as it is to 
the steam heat until 
the pure lard is all 
‘_: tried out or rendered, 
exactly as the house- 
wife would do it in a 
kettle on her kitchen 
range, only on a larger 
scale. After the lard is all extracted, it is drawn from the kettle at the bottom 
through pipes into a large tank in the filling room, where girls pour it into tin 
pails, which are made in an adjoining building, and when it is sufficiently cool 
the tightly- fitting covers 
are put on and it is ready 
to be boxed for shipment. 

It will be observed that 
the arrangements are so 
perfect that with the de- 
gree of cleanliness main- 
tained, absolute purity 
is obtained. 

Pure Lard, steam-ren- 
dered, is also produced in 
large quantities, which is 
packed and sold in tubs 
and tierces. ‘This lard contains nothing whatever but what is taken from the 
hog, but is not made exclusively from the leaf, as is the Pure Leaf Lard. 


To Dealers. 


The Purest and Best article is always the most salable. 
It is our purpose in this large advertisement to assist you 
by describing the process of the manufacture of Pure Leaf 
Lard. If you do not carry our goods, write to us for any 
information you may desire. 





Stripping the Leaf from the Sides. 


Rendering Tanks and Machinery. 





Filling Pails with Pure Leaf Lard. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO.,, 7382s hencs Boston, Mass. 








